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Whose Christ Is He? G 


‘ 8 
a4 Whose Christ is He? This lowly Naza- & 
iD\ rene— PS) 
vy This Man of Galilee with brow serene— re: 

; ves This Man of humble birth, yet King Ci 
divine ? Pre) 


I cry with grateful heart, “This Christ 
is Mine!” 


Whose Christ is He? This King Who 
rules my heart— 

Who can a wealth of loye and joy im- 
part— 
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re) 


ante 


Se This Shepherd meek and kind, and wise 
i and true? 

xy Rejoice with Me—this Christ belongs 
aN to you! 

iy Whose Christ is He? This gentle Prince 
©: of Peace, 


oc 


This Man Who came that war and strife 
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wy might cease— 

= Whose banner near and far is now un- 

iD furled? 

“wy My Christ and Yours—and Christ of all 

S= the world! \C 
i —KatTuryn L. Fry. Ba 
é Port Richmond, N. Y. (CG 
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Above: The Pavil- Ce 
ion, at St. Paul’s Or- \C 
phans’ and Old Folks’ oe! 


Home, Greenville, Pa. 


Right: The newly 
vested Choir of Christ 
Church, McKeansburg, 
Pa., the Rev. Theo- 
dore J. Schneider, 
S.T.M., pastor. (See 


article in this issue.) 
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| ONE BOOK 4 Wee | 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY IN THE 
REFORMED FAITH 


A God-Centered Faith, by Hugh Thomson 
Kerr (Revell), turned out to "be quite a 
different book from what I had expected 
by its title. I had looked for another near- 
Barthian volume and in a general way it 
is that. In form and structure, however, it 
is more a new analysis, an interpretation 
and partly an apologia, or defense of the 
Calvinistie faith as revealed in “Presby- 
terian and Reformed” doctrine, as it is to- 
day. 

It is a tribute to the Protestant ideal of 
a learned ministry to have a man, known 
among us as a faithful pastor, equipped to 
write a volume revealing such deep and 
wide reading, knowledge of history and 
keenness of “mind as were in these Stone 
Lectures at Princeton Seminary, which may 
have challenged the intellectual resources 
of the faculty, while setting a high stand- 
_ard for the students who listened to them. 

Dr. Kerr, while recognizing that each 
generation must formulate faith for itself, 
tells us that we must not lose sight of the 
historie background. When it comes to the 
subject of Divine Sovereignty the channels 
have been cut by those who formulated the 
early Christian creeds. 

First of all, however, we must go back 
to the original “Evangelical Experience” 
or experiences of the Reformers and their 
relation with their doctrines. Calvin “had 
experienced the Grace of God in his own 
heart” and on this article of faith, experi- 
entially, the Reformers were at one. “This 
emphasis upon God’s redeeming Grace has 
been the dynamic of Protestantism.” (I 
would call attention to the fact, however, 
that the Lausanne Conference was unable 
to formulate its theory. See Review in 
issue of April 4.) 

Today evangelical Christianity faces bat- 
tle on two fronts: 1, the “no God philoso- 
phy of life,’ and 2, the inner conflict with 
humanism, a lifeless claim of mysticism, 
and a limited sacramentalism. Dr. Kerr 
finds light in the attitude of the Bishop of 
Gloucester who distinguishes, in the Lau- 
sanne discussion, the differences between 
“Sacramental Grace” and the unity of 
Christians on “Sovereign Grace.” Dr. Kerr, 
while finding elements to criticize in both 
Karl Barth’s premises and conclusions, be- 
lieves that he strikes “the authentic note 
of the New Testament and in striking it” 
sounds “the doom of a liberal religion that 
builds on the projections of man’s mind.” 
(1 often wish that these writers would be 
more descriptive than this in their stric- 
tures on what they term “liberalism.’’) 

“God: the Eternal Reality,” is the title 


of a chapter which, in its affirmations, is 
impelling. It sets the idea of God of the 
Reformers, especially Calvin, over against 
the “haziness of mind” induced by the mis- 
use of physical science, of mental science 
with its Behaviorism, comparative religion 
and historical criticism. He sees, however, 
promise of a change of mind or emphasis 
among scientists and in literature and phil- 
osophy. “The sad young writers of a dec- 
ade ago have become weary of their nega- 
tions.” While Barth’s declarations that 
“There is no way from man to God, but 
only from God to man,” may be too strong 
from the point of view of Reformed the- 
ology, “they point the way of the New 
Testament.” 

I have been so battered in Europe at 
times with the dogmatism of my friend 
Barth and his (sometimes now dissenting) 
followers, that it is heartening to find Dr. 
Kerr exercising a much needed discrimina- 
tion in connection with the Theology of 
Crisis. 

The Reformers reached their conviction 
of Eternal Sovereignty, not mainly from 
the Old Testament, but through Jesus as 
revealed in the Scriptures and in experi- 
ence. Their doctrine brought to them and 
does to humanity, comfort and courage and 
hope, not distress and fear. 

We are reminded that the revised Pres- 
byterian Confession of 1903 cleared the Re- 
formed Churches from assent to what James 
Orr declared to be Calvin’s subordination 
of God’s love to His sovereignty. Dr. Kerr 
has given us in this chapter a persuasive 
view of God’s rulership without any refer- 
ence to preterition or predestination, the 
discussion of which he modestly and wise- 
ly avoids, and on which, if he had dis- 
cussed them, he would have found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile Calvin with his own moral 
consciousness. 

I wish there were space to present the 
author’s treatment of “the Church and the 
Living God” and I refer it to my ultra- 
Episcopal and Anglican friends, although I 
do not think all of his argumentation neces- 
sary to establish the self-respecting claim 
of Presbyterian (and other) bodies, to both 
Apostolicity and Catholicity, I consent to 
his proposal for Presbyterian Ecumenicity, 
provided it does not segregate the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches from Chris- 
tian Eeumenicalism. 

The Chapter on Worship is suggestive in 
its effort to direct our thought towards our 
needed “awakening of the sense of the in- 
effable God,” which I may say I find sadly 
wanting in our modern Protestant Churches 
on Sunday morning. 

During my more active service, I have 


often handed back pronouncements on the 
“Social Gospel” to those who prepared them, 
with the observation that there was not 
enough about God and the Seriptures per- 
meating them. It is my mature judgment 
that Lippmann is right when he criticizes 
the Federal Council for not saying “thus 
saith the Lord.” So I was glad to see the 
heading “Sovereignty and Social Justice,” 
less because of its interpretation of Calvin 
and his Genevan State and more on account 
of its application of the Calvinistie “de- 
mand for righteousness” and its corollary 
that “it is only in the presence of moral 
character that social and economic prob- 
lems of this or any generation can be solv- 
ed.” “Not one of the bewildering ques- 
tions of our age can be solved by legal 
coercion.” Calvin’s idea of education has 
some lessons for an age in which “secular 
education has all but overwhelmed the ef- 
fort of the Church to continue the ideals 
set forth in the best traditions of its his- 
tory.” Dr. Kerr disposes of the charge 
that capitalism, with its philosophy of per- 
sonal profit, is the product of Calvin’s 
teaching. “The Christian Church will not 
get far with a program of social and indus- 
trial justice based solely on humanitarian 
motives.” “There is something more to be 
done than to cultivate the good in the 
world.” “We must root our sociology in 
our theology.” “The Kingdom we seek is 
the Kingdom of God.” 

Now this chapter is not one over which 
my friend Harry Ward would go into 
eestacies. And yet it is chock full of dyna- 
mite. One could almost wish that Dr. Kerr 
had gone on to apply it, as we may well 
hope he is doing in industrial Pittsburgh, 
where, with his intellectual command, his 
influence with men of power, his sympa- 
thetic spirit, with his powerful and persu- 
asive gospel, he could be a Calvin for our 
day. The real appeal of the book is really 
less in its analysis of Calvin than in the 
pervasive moral sense of Kerr. I got much 
more interested in him than I did in Calvin. 
Indeed I am reminded of the remark of a 
layman on an occasion when I was lectur- 
ing, at the University of Geneva, on “Cal- 
vin’s Contributions to Church and State in 
America.” He said, “I.fear you stretched 
Calvin’s garment to the point of rending 
several times, in fitting it to your model.” 

These lectures must have given the stu- 
dents who heard them the answer to the 
current question, “Have we any real gospel 
to preach today?” and a sense of security 
and certitude, not based on mere philoso- 
phical dialectic, but upon an almost un- 
qualified moral conviction. 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


The 1935 Labor Sunday Message 


Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council through its Department of the Church and Social Service. 
Requested to be read in the Churches on Labor Sunday, September 1, or on the first available Sunday thereafter. 


For over five years the people of this 
land have suffered untold hardship. Mil- 
lions have vainly sought work. Some 20,- 
000,000 men, women and children have been 
thrown upon public relief. Other millions 
have lived in constant fear of the same 
fate. In city, town and country, many 
American families have been reduced to 
living standards unprecedented in our his- 
tory. All this has produced strife and 
bitterness. Both in our great cities and in 
rural areas labor unrest, strikes and lock- 
outs have grown in number and severity. 


In many areas troops have been called out. 
Armed bands have sought to intimidate 
those who would protest against their con- 
ditions of labor. Scores have ‘been killed 
and hundreds have been injured in these 
conflicts. This crisis is not confined to 
our own land. In nearly all countries the 
outlook is similar. Governments have 
seemed powerless to solve the problems 
created by modern civilization. And over 


_all there hangs the constant threat of war 


fought with the devastating weapons cre- 
ated by science. 


The Churches of America have not been 
and cannot be indifferent to this situation. 
They cannot pass by on the other side and 
say, it is not their concern. The Founder 
of their faith declared that He came that 
men might have life and have it abun- 
dantly. The conditions under which men 
live and secure their food, clothing and — 
shelter, in no small measure affect their — 


spiritual as well as their physical well-— 7 


being. Men may justly ask today for some — 
word of hope and counsel in this fearf 
(Continued on Page 18) © 
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AT DUNKIRK CAMP 


It was the writer’s privilege to spend several days last 
week at the splendid Summer Camp maintained by the 
“FE” Group of our Church near the little city of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., about 40 miles from Buffalo, and less from Chau- 
tauqua. It is a lovely spot on Lake Erie, with about a half 
mile of lakefront, some gorgeous woods, a spacious audi- 
torium, a central dining hall, and a colony of cottages. In- 
deed, the enterprise is altogether creditable, and shows how 
much earlier our brethren of the “E” group went about 
this matter, and we may as well admit, how much more 
efficiently. Leadership Training Camps have been con- 
ducted for years. Prof. Theo. F. Herman was on the 
faculty this summer. More recently Family Week was 
established, which now lasts for two weeks. In connection 
with this, the “R” group has been well represented on the 
faculty by Miss Carrie M. Kerschner, Miss Laura Snyder 
and Mr. Chas. M. Le Galley. Such able interpreters of 
Scripture as Drs. E. G. Homrighausen and L. E. Bair each 
spent a week there in daily expositions of the Bible and of 
Current Events, and the Editor of the MESSENGER preached 
twice on Sunday and led a week-day discussion on the new 
Constitution of our Church. We understand over 300 were 
enrolled for Family Week. The terms are only $11 a week, 
remarkably low for such a feast of good things. Rev. and 
Mrs. Theodore Mayer of North Tonawanda, N. Y., are in 
general charge of Family Week, and are rendering a most 
rewarding service in a notably fine way. We should like 
to write about the beautiful Vesper Service at sunset on 
the lake-front, surrounding the stone altar with its altar-fire, 
the Cathedral in the woods, and other features of this inter- 
esting center of inspiration and good fellowship. Suffice 
it to say here that we hope many of our pastors and people 
will in days to come be glad to visit the Camp at Dunkirk. 

A 


IS NEUTRALITY POSSIBLE? 


Some time ago, Dr. Stanley High ventured the opinion 
that if a man from Mars were to visit this planet, he would 
be very glad to go back home, because im the world today 
“qwe are too crowded to get away from each other and too 
dumb to get along with each other.’ You cannot doubt that 
there is considerable force in that observation. Almost 


every page of history emphasizes the difficulty of cultivat- 
ing “‘the fine art of living together” in mutual peace, har- 
mony and good will, and the closer we get to one another, 
the more difficult it becomes to be neighborly. 


It seems so much easier to cherish kindly sentiments to- 
ward the Negroes who live in the Southland than toward 
those who presume to move next door to us. In our Mis- 
sionary Societies we can eloquently deliver the most Christ- 
like sentiments about the way to treat the Chinese in China; 
but it is a different matter to show a Christian spirit toward 
Chinese who live on our street. 


In the current discussion of the threatened war between 
the cohorts of Mussolini and Haile Selassie, one hears much 
talk in Congress and out of it that “the primary duty of 
Americans is to remain neutral.’ Is not this another at- 
tempt to live in a fool’s paradise? It is probable that there 
are scarcely any Americans, except a few of those who have 
come from Italy, who do not sympathize with the Ethio- 
pians in this controversy. Is it possible in a crowded world 
like this really to remain neutral? Is not a pretended 
neutrality usually a sort of passive alignment with the forces 
of evil? 

Dr. High forcefully says that itis. “If we do not add to 
the forces that make for peace, we are actually adding to 
those which make for war,” he said. “There are no neutrals. 
A nation that refuses to use its forces to make peace is 
actually using them to make war. It is one thing to live in 
a world of excitement and quite another to live in a world 
of decision. Our problems sit down at our fire-side circles. 
We don’t mind excitement, but when great issues become 
personal, many resent and seek to avoid them. They feel 
like going out and cutting the world cold, like ignoring all 
its embarrassing spots, in short, like declaring themselves 
neutral. Yet, for all our ingenuity, we are never ingenious 
enough to be justifiably neutral.” 

It remains true that if we would place the proper em- 
phasis on the human values which are at stake, we would 
all seek peace in the world; and war would perish, because 
it is the greatest sin against humanity. In this great strug- 
gle for world peace, no real follower of Jesus Christ can 
be a neutral. It is a fact that our present social order is 
largely man-made and that our great hope of overcoming 
war lies in considerable measure in the attitude of an 
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aroused and intelligent womanhood. It is encouraging that 
intelligent women are no longer satisfied with mere “pious 
talk” about peace at women’s clubs, but are now seriously 
concerned about doing something ; and that many thousands 
of mothers are no longer willing to rear children with in- 
finite patience, and then allow them to become cannon fod- 
der. Good mothers are the greatest influence for peace that 
we have; and if they would unite as they could and should, 
there would never be another war. Since in this crowded 
world we cannot really get away from each other, and a 
pretended isolation is foolish as well as unbrotherly, is it not 
the highest wisdom to ask God to help us overcome our 
ignorance, fear and hate, and to learn how “to get along 
with each other ?” 


* *K * 


WHERE LOVE IS 


One night last winter Roland Hayes sang before a large 
assemblage of people, black and white, thoroughly mixed 
up, with no segregation whatever. In the row before me 
sat.two Conservatory students, a Gentile girl and a Jewish 
boy. No one seemed to resent the presence of his neighbor, 
and all were equally under the spell of the artist. The 
changing language of his songs—English, Negro dialect, 
German, French, Hebrew, Italian— owas no barrier to 
understanding. There appeared to be a common sense of 
appreciation. It was the most cosmopolitan crowd the 
writer had seen in Cincinnati, and one of the finest demon- 
strations of the essential unity of mankind. Where love 
of beauty is found common to a group, many of the ugly 
and brutal barriers which usually separate these persons 
are bound to fall. 

But there is a love that is even more potent than the love 
of beauty. At the October meeting of the Cosmic Club, 
Dr. Abraham Cronbach, Professor of Jewish Social Studies 
in the Hebrew Union College, gave one of his brilliant 
addresses. In the course of it he related this story: An 
Orthodox Rabbi and his wife came to America from one 
of the eastern European countries, and took up their resi- 
dence in poor quarters in an alley in the slums of a great 
city. They spoke no English. The neighbors next door 
were a Salvation Army captain and his wife. In spite of 
the fact that the Jews spoke no English, the two families 
became acquainted, and the two women became friends. 
And when the immigrant woman gave birth to her child, 
there was no other to attend her than the Captain’s wife. 
Later the Jewish woman said to Dr. Cronbach: “I cannot 
speak English, and she does not speak my language. I do 
not know what the Salvation Army is, and she does not 
understand my religion. But, oh, how we love each other!” 
Rabbi Cronbach added: “Where love is, the gift of tongues 
occurs, and Babel vanishes.” 

—Dnr. R. Pierce BEAVER. 
ea. we: 


A GOVERNOR SPEAKS 


“Tt is worse than it was in the darkest days of the saloon,” 
declared Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald, of Michigan, in a 
statement published on August 1, 1935. In his monthly 
accounting to the people the Governor laid stress on the 
liquor traffic. He reviewed the first month’s activities of 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1935, told of the state’s 
campaign to collect delinquent taxes of over $13,500,000, 
and efforts to cut payrolls. The Governor said: 

“We have permitted conditions to grow up that demand 
drastic treatment. Government does not serve its full pur- 
pose if it fails to guard jealously and with all its power the 
moral well being of the people. The evils of intemperate 
drinking remain with us whether we have Prohibition or 
the legalized sale of liquor. Alcohol, improperly used, will 
kill, and it makes no difference whether it be the product 
of a bootlegger’s plant or of a modern distillery. The suf- 
fering, disgrace, and the heartache are there, no matter 
who fills the bottle. 

‘In Prohibition days we battled against the illicit maker 
and distributor. ‘Today our battle is against the licensed 
distributor whose greed blinds him to his social responsi- 
bilities. The situation today with respect to the legalized 
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liquor traffic is worse than it was in the darkest days of the 
saloon. We have permitted conditions to grow up that 
demand drastic treatment — and drastic treatment is what 
I have prescribed with all the force at my command.” 

The Governor pointed out that when the state shifted to 
the legalized traffic in liquors it was to be “out in the open” 
where it could be regulated with ease and fairness. The 
actual situation he describes as follows: “Instead in many 
places it has been allowed to withdraw into shady places 
that cannot stand light. In these places it has bred crime 
and immorality. The beer and liquor joint with its windows 
obscured, its lights dimmed, its booths to afford further 
privacy — with a dance floor as one adjunct and tourist 
facilities as another —is a combination as vicious as any 
that ever has been devised to debauch the morals of a rising 
generation. We are wandering far away from the ways of 
our fathers when we assume that a dive-keeper may wreck 
the morals of our youth and pay off his damage in dollars.” 

We need more messages of this sort from men high in 
authority, able and willing to back up what they say. 
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IT IS VERY SAD 


While we are thinking of the terrible situation in Europe, 
and the apparent determination of the Italian Dictator to 
crush out the independence of Ethiopia, it might be well for 
us not to overlook the sad story which comes to us from 
Boston. Mrs. Gertrude Annas came to the Federal Court, 
carrying her two-months old infant and accompanied by her 
husband, the Rev. John W. Annas, Jr., pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Corning, N. Y., and filed 
a petition for citizenship. It seems that the clergyman’s 
wife was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, the daughter of Rev. 
James L. Lockhead, a Methodist missionary in North 
Africa. She is, therefore, a British subject. Judge Hugh 
D. McClellan of the Federal Court dismissed the applica- 
tion because Mrs. Annas, although wiling to uphold the 
Constitution of our country, would not promise to bear 
arms in time of war. She said that she did not want to 
fight in the event of international conflict, because her own 
youth had been over-shadowed by the horrors of war. 
Bombing raids by German dirigibles on London, where she 
was at school, had made so awful an impression on her that 
she was opposed to war henceforth and forever. She also 
told of being in charge of a war orphanage at Grenoble, 
France. The Rev. Mr. Annas addressed the court on be- 
half of his wife and alluded to the guaranty of religious 
freedom found in the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 


But, alas, the Judge said that he was bound to dismiss the 


petition, in view of Supreme Court decisions in such cases. 

To be sure, if all the mothers born in our country who 
would not promise to bear arms in time of war were ordered 
to be deported, we should have a general exodus that would 
startle the natives. But there seems to be no help for those 
who were unfortunate enough to be born elsewhere; they 
simply can’t get in. How many of the readers of the Mrs- 
SENGER are really proud of such a situation? To us it looks: 
like inexcusable folly. 
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THE GOSPEL OF REDEMPTION 


In a remarkable recent address on “The Christian Min- 
istry Today,” Dr. George A. Buttrick, of New York, spoke 
on the Gospel of Christ as “morale in the midst of adver- 
sity” and ‘‘power to overcome oppression,” and then went 
on to add that the Gospel is far more than these: “Jt is re- 
demption in the midst of sin.’ He exposed the hollow pre- 
tense of those who pretend to have outgrown the sense of 
sin and said that “as the curse is profound, so the cure must 
be profound —as profound as Calvary.” 

There is tonic of the sort sorely needed at this time in 
the words of Dr. Buttrick, which we pass on for your bene- 
fit. He said: “In a book written during prosperity to as- 
sure us that all is well with the world this jingle is offered = 

‘IT fight alone, and sink or swim, 
I need no man to make me free; 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That He could ever die for me.’ 
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“That is appallingly cheap and incredibly false. We fight 
alone? Would we be here to fight if it were not for parental 
care during our early years? Would this worship be ours 
but for the martyrdoms that won our freedom? We need 
no man to make us free? Let it pass! These facts are 
clear. We enumerate them. It is poor homiletic method, 
but it is urgent that the matter be clear: 

“First, any sickness is overcome by the vicarious pain and 
vigil of the healthy. Why it should be so, we only partly 
read. It is part of the mystery of why anything is as it is— 
“Why grass is green, and blood is red.’ A nurse suffering 
from smallpox or a doctor with pneumonia would be small 
comfort. Sickness is overcome by the vicarious pains of the 
healthy—and not least that guilty sickness of our sins. 
Second, our sin is social in act and consequence. It stains 
the race, as one drop of ink stains water. No mother today 
would call her child ‘Herod.’ Why not?—the name is a 
good name: it means ‘hero’. Because one man disfigured 
it, and his shadow is still on every child. Our sin, like our 
duty and our Gospel, is individual ‘and social. We are bound 
together in the bundle of our transgressions. Third, our 
need, then, is for a Healthy Soul, with compassion vast as 
the race—that is to say, with God’s own love, with a move- 
ment in Him of ultimate tides of Life. Yet He must be 
one with our humankind, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. The blood of transfusion must flow from veins like 
our veins, yet in purity whereas our blood is weak from 
self-imposed disease. There, in brief, is the problem of 
Salvation. There is no answer save in the Son of God, and 
in the blood of His Cross.” 


ie ka 
IN HUMAN TERMS 


“The Rev. John Bevan thinks it is not good for us to 
keep thinking of God in terms of a human father, and in 
those terms alone. There must be awe, the sense of won- 
der and adoration, in religion.” So reports our London 
correspondent—and it surely gives us food for thought. 
Under present circumstances, when parental discipline is 
exceedingly lax or altogether negligible in so many cases, 
and when disobedience and lack of filial reverence is so 
common, it is particularly perilous to conceive of our 
Heavenly Father in human terms. Who can doubt that 
the lack of a sense of awe, wonder and adoration has im- 
measurably weakened and cheapened the lives of millions? 
Somehow we must cultivate that once more—and the chief 
responsibility for that rests upon the pastors of our 


Churches. 
* * * 4 


MOTORISTS AND ALCOHO 


A striking example of the educational method of tem- 
perance is the report which a special committee of the 
British Medical Association has made to the Minister of 
Transport, at his invitation, as to the effect of alcohol on 
motorists. They state quite frankly that after taking “just 
a little alcohol” a motorist may think he is driving better, 
but in fact his body is working less efficiently. The com- 
mittee says that the effect of alcohol leads many persons 
to take risks and to make rapid decisions less judiciously 
than they would otherwise do. “To what extent this action 
of small amounts of alcohol may in the aggregate be respon- 
sible for motor accidents there is no means of estimating. 
It is, however, a serious objection to the consumption of 
alcohol, even in small amounts, by anyone who is to drive 
@ car.” —H. W. PEEr. 

* * * 


THE NEW GANG MOVIES 


“The type of film being introduced from America, or the 
old type in new garments, purports to show the determina- 
tion of the Federal Government to stamp out gang activities. 
In these recent productions, the hero is the policeman, not 
the criminal. In the old films which gave us so much trouble 
a few years ago, the gangsters generally came to a sticky 
end. If the contrary had been the case, and crime glorified, 
these films would not have been certificated by me. In the 
new variations the whole gangster’s gamut of crime, murder, 
kidnapping, robbery with violence, arson, is just as promi- 


nently portrayed as of yore. I consider the cumulative ef- 
fect of this type of film highly undesirable and I trust we 
will not have a recrudescence of these subjects, as I believe 
their influence is utterly unwholesome.” 

This indictment is by Mr. Edward Shortt, the British 
film censor, given at the conference of the Cinematograph 
Association. It confirms what has recently been said in 
these columns about the amazing number of films of this 
character which are now being shown in spite of all the 
solemnly promised improvements by the movie industry. 
This exploitation of the underworld is one of the most un- 
worthy activities of the producers. Its evil influence is far- 
reaching. We believe that those who are responsible for its 
continuance are riding to a fall. 


* K OK 


A PACIFIST DEFENSE 


Because Mr. Kirby Page has been an internationally 
recognized leader of the peace movement, it is natural that 
he should have been attacked and maligned by professional 
militarists and that, either in malice or in ignorance, the 
effort should have been made to attach the “Red” label to 
a splendid Christian gentleman. ‘The Missouri Commander 
of the American Legion, for instance, has just been con- 
ducting a state-wide campaign in the effort to make folks 
believe that Mr. Page is a Communist. The argument, to 
be sure, proceeds somewhat as follows: ‘‘Communists ad- 
vocate the disarmament of the United States; pacifists like- 
wise urge disarmament: therefore, pacifists are Commun- 
ists.” 

‘Mr. Page is not the only victim of such persecution; to 
some extent, all those who are brave enough to be known 
as pacifists share in the condemnation. In an illuminating 
article in the Christian Century of August 21, Mr. Page 
writes on the subject, “Why I Am Not a Communist.’”’ He 
points out that the public mind is being terribly confused 
by the promiscuous habit of labeling all dissenters as Com- 
munists—a practice deliberately followed by a number of 
so-called “patriotic” societies. It is the abominable old 
practice of meeting arguments of opponents with epithets. 
As a matter of fact, however, the primary Communist 
strategy is “armed seizure of power” and it is an incon- 
testable truth, as Mr. Page clearly puts it, that “an indi- 
vidual who takes the position that he will not sanction or 
engage in any war whatsoever, whether the armed combat 
be among nations or between classes, cannot consistently 
support the Communist strategy of armed seizure of 
power.” 

It is not necessary to argue that Communists ‘“‘advocate”’ 
violence or armed insurrection; it may also truthfully be 
said that army officers do not as a rule “advocate” war, and 
only a certain percentage of them really “desire” it. The 
all important point is that, under certain circumstances, both 
army officers and Communists are willing to sanction war 
and to take up arms. Communists, whether reluctantly or 
not, have committed themselves to “the strategy of arming 
the workers when the revolutionary situation ripens, seiz- 
ing power, smashing the old regime, establishing a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, and defending the new admini- 
stration by whatever degree of violence and terror may be 
necessary.” 


Mr. Page quotes from Lenin, Stalin, and other Commun- 
ists to show their adherence to this policy of violence and 
terror. They have no faith in the possibility of securing 
justice by evolution; they are committed to revolution—as 
Lenin expressed it—‘“the sharpest, fiercest, most desperate 
class war and civil war.” Mr. Page shows, moreover, that 
the Communist party of the United States has accepted 
this policy beyond any doubt. It is not a separate party, 
but merely a section of the world party of Communists, the 
Third Internationale. Thus, William Z. Foster, their candi- 
date for President of the United States, says: “No ruling 
class ever surrendered to a rising subject class without a 
last ditch open fight. To put an end to the capitalist sys- 
tem will require a consciously revolutionary act by the great 
toiling masses, led by the Communist party; that is, the 
conquest of. state power, the destruction of the state 
machine created by the ruling class, and the organization of 
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the proletarian dictatorship. The lessons of history allow 
of no other conclusion—the working class cannot itself come 
into power without civil war.” 

Since civil war is nothing more nor less than war, and 
since war is ‘“‘the method of military necessity, based upon 
the conviction that the end justifies the means,’ Mr. Page, 
who has devoted much of his time to the pacifist crusade 
against war, points out that he has, therefore, repeatedly 
set forth his determination not to sanction war-like means 
of bringing about the most radical and deep-rooted changes 
in the econonuc order, which are so urgently demanded. 
To sanction or engage in civil war, he points out, would 
necessitate the abandonment of his deepest religious convic- 
tions, since it constitutes “an utter repudiation of Jesus’ way 
of life.” Since Communists have rejected religion, the only 
morality they know is that which serves their own pur- 
pose. Lenin said: “We do not believe in eternal morality 
and we expose the deceit of all legends about morality.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Page points out that ‘the rejection 
of pacifism and the class struggle, on the one hand, and the 
advancement of arguments maintaining the ultimate neces- 
sity of armed action by the workers, on the other, are not 
being pressed on religious and student groups with most 
persuasiveness by members of the Communist party, but 
by Harry F. Ward and some of his colleagues in the League 
Against War and Fascism, in New America, and in Young 
America.” ‘These leaders repudiate pacifism, not because 
they love violence, but because they have become reluctantly 
willing to consent to armed action against exploiters. Their 
primary objective, they say, is “to stop the ruthless violence 
of capitalists and thus prevent the necessity of civil war.” 


In other words, they believe in using force to stop violence; 
they take the position that ‘‘as social strategy, complete non- 
violence is unworkable.” In New America News for April 
last, an official statement appeared concerning the relation- 
ship of that journal to the Communist party. One point of 
difference reads thus: “New America does not proclaim 
the ‘armed insurrection’ or the ‘civil war.’ It emphasizes 
the social necessity of reducing violence to a minimum and 
of seeking to prevent the civil war by the use of whatever 
restraining force is necessary for the defense of the full 
rights of the overwhelming majority, against those who at- 
tack them.” The “goal and program” of New America is 
thus stated: “New America will be prepared to use what- 
ever means are necessary to prevent the democratic process 
from being destroyed and to extend it by putting control 
into the hands of the masses, in order that democracy may 
be carried to its fullest development in the common control 
of our common economic and cultural life.” 

“Precisely so,” answers Mr. Page, “Another war to make 
America safe for democracy! Civil war to destroy economic 
autocracy! Persons who are invited to identify themselves 
with New America should form a judgment in the light of 
the unquestioned fact that this organization rejects pacifism 
im the class struggle.” 

The time is at hand when every spiritual leader must 
think his way through this complicated social problem. 
There are sincere men in these widely differing camps. 
We are frankly among those who are not willing to con- 
cede that there is justification for the use of violence and 
terror, even to gain ends we believe to be essential for 
human progress. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


That “Buffalo Hunt’ Church Scandal 


I’ve been a bit tickled at the fuss that 
was made some time ago over an alleged 
“buffalo hunt” under the auspices of a 
Kansas Church. 

By an editor’s kindness I’ve seen the 
documents in the case, and they make rich, 
if in some ways unpleasant, reading. 

First of all, buffaloes are still to be 
found in Kansas, though not on the open 
range. “Open range” is now only a mem- 
ory. The herds are private property. 

Buffaloes do increase and multiply; and, 
since their meat is good for food, some of 
them are sold, killed, and eaten, although 
the number slaughtered is as nothing com- 
pared to the millions of beef cattle killed 
by the packers, and killed no more hu- 
manely. 

Well, the one buffalo that made the 
front page was just an ordinary buffalo. 
He was bought on the hoof by a commit- 
tee of churchmen, who thought a buffalo 
steak dinner would be a change from the 
sausage they had served last year at their 
annual meeting. 

The committee and some other Church 
people, including the pastor, went to the 
ranch, drove out to the herd, saw the 
buffalo shot by the ranchman (it was 
spared the torture of being driven to a 
slaughter house), and brought the carcass 
to town for cold storage. 

Ten days later, as part of a “pioneer 
day”, a buffalo meat dinner was served 
to 300 people, and “a good time was had 
by all”. 

That’s the story on which Arthur Bris- 
bane hung an invented yarn about a day 
of free-for-all buffalo hunting and killing 
in a 4,000-acre pasture, arranged by a 
Church for the delectation of a sensation 
loving crowd. 

Of course, the truth of the story never 
did catch up with the Brisbane version, 
and so a good many people still think that 
a Chureh put on an inhuman and brutal- 
izing spectacle. 

Some of these people said to themselves, 
and maybe to others, “That shows you 
what Churches are coming to, nowadays.” 

Personally, I see plenty of faults in the 


Churches. They are crammed full of hu- 
man nature. But mostly they show human 
nature at its best, not at its worst. And 
they do not “cater to the rabble” one- 
hundredth part as much as do some other 
public agencies, including newspapers. 

One thing I liked about this buffalo 
story. Improbable as it seemed, and es- 
sentially false as it was, it got attention 
because everybody was surprised to think 
that a Church would do such a thing. 

If it had been a self-styled patriotic 
group trying to make bad feeling between 
one nation and another, nobody would 
have thought much about it. That’s not 
news. 

And so the incident, with all its un- 
reality, was actually a compliment to the 
Churches. People are shocked when even 
a false report casts a cloud on their own 
well-guarded reputations. 


Self-Importance Plus Fear Equals Poison 


If I could “have my ruthers”, as they 
used to say in Indiana, with the right to 
kill off just one of our town’s sins, I’d not 
need any time to make my choice. 

I’d kill jealousy. Of all the sharp cor- 
ners that show up on people in a small 
community, jealousy has no equal. 

I’ve seen it spoil some of the loveliest 
work and some of the finest characters 
our town ever knew. 

Unreasonable? Of course; not an atom 
of reason in it. It comes from two sorts 
of foolishness, magnifying your own val- 
ues and belittling the other man’s—or the 
other woman’s. 


And that grows out of a fault which the 
Apostle Paul has pictured in the 12th of 
Romans (Moffatt’s version), “I tell every 
one of your number who is self-important 
that he is not to think more of himself 
than he ought to think; he must take a 
sane view of himself.” 

“A sane view!” I’ve always thought 
there was something a little crazy in a 
jealous mind, and it shows itself in this 
very feeling of self-importance, added to a 
secret, lurking fear of being actually un- 
important. 

Give that its head, and then, of course, 
even the small successes of other people 
turn to poison in the victim’s mind. 

I could name you six people, four lay- 
men and two ministers, who would be 
worth double their present value to the 
Kingdom of God if they would quit think- 
ing themselves twice as good as they are. 

Will I name ’em? I won’t. Make your 
own list. You can probably name as 
many out of your own acquaintance. But 
watch out, as I have to watch out when- 
ever I do this, for fear that in doing it 
you may be too self-forgetful by half! 


One Way to Stop a Poacher 


In spite of all that the rest of us can 
do, some people still talk—and act—as if 
the Churches of our own town were rivals 
and competitors. 

We once had a minister who felt that 
way. He was troubled by what he thought 
our excess of Churches, and he believed, 
if only he could get enough people from 
the smaller Churches to join his, some of 
the “little Bethels” would be put out of 
business. 


But it worked the other way. The pas- 
tors of these other Churches were not 
quite blind, and what they saw merely 
roused them to action. 


I remember the incident well, because a 
layman of one of the small Churches talk- 
ed to me about it when feeling was just 
getting to the ugly stage. 

He said, “You know me well enough, 
Justus, so that you won’t think I’m try- 
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ing to make trouble. But I don’t want to 
see strife among the preachers and 
Churches, either, and I know two pastors 
who are ready to declare open war on 
your man for what they call his ‘prose- 
lyting’.” 

We had a long talk, and then we came 
to an understanding. What I promised him 
is no part of the story, but he went to the 
two preachers who were all stirred up, and 
told them what he and I thought might 
be done. And the way they paid attention 
was a caution. 

You should have seen those two Churches 
during the next few months. For one 
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thing, their pastors seemed to have for- 
gotten that such a man as our minister 
existed. Which surprised him, and made 
him a trifle uneasy, too. 

Then they broke out into plans, projects, 
and programs. They reorganized their 
young people’s groups and Church Schools. 
They strengthened their choirs. The 
preachers studied together, and helped 
each other with their sermons. There was 
almost an eruption of new paint and paper 
on the walls of the Churches, all done by 
voluntary labor. A joint Layman’s Insti- 
tute was held for two nights in one Church 
and two nights in the other; almost a re- 
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vival for intensity of interest. Congrega- 
tions, communicants, and contributions in- 
creased. 

And never a word about the proselyting 


preacher three blocks away! 

He left us that fall. I think he would 
have gone a year later, anyway; but his 
departure was hastened by the discovery 
that action and reaction are equal, but in 
opposite directions. 

It’s a law long ago recognized by philos- 
ophers, but every now and then it is re- 
discovered by Churches, and usually to the 
great surprise of those who actually do 
the finding. { 


Finding Life’s Real Meaning 


THE Rev. CHartes FE. ScHAEFFER, D.D., Phila., Pa. 


Broadcast over WFIL 


Matt. 6:25: Is not the life more than meat and the body than raiment? 


Nineteen centuries ago a great Teacher 
gathered a group of followers on a moun- 
tain-side and there unfolded to them His 
philosophy of life. Like the great teachers 
of His day and before Him He taught out 
in the open, in God’s great out-of-doors. 
There were no classic halls or cloistered 
walls in which these men could teach. So- 
crates had his porch at Athens and he 
could sit out 360 days of the 365 days in 
the year. Epicurus had his garden where 
he taught his system of philosophy named 
after him. Jesus had the seaside, the way- 
side, the mountainside where He taught 
men the way of life. Like these other 
great teachers Jesus asked questions. So- 
crates never made a dogmatic statement in 
his life. All he did was ask questions. One 
would pass his porch and Socrates would 
ask: “What are the best things in life?” 
If the answer was forthcoming he would 
ask another: “Why are they the best things 
in life?” If the answer was given he 
would follow with a third question: “How 
can you get the best things in life?” 
Around these three questions of What and 
Why and How, Socrates built his whole 
system and the Socratic Method is still in 
vogue in our systems of modern education. 


So this great Pilgrim teacher of Galillee 
resorted largely to the question method as 
His manner of teaching. ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his soul?” Or “What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” “How 
much is a man better than a sheep?” “What 
do ye more than others?” “Is not the life 
more than meat and the body than rai- 
ment?” To most of the questions that 
Jesus asked the answer was quite obvious, 
it was self-evident. Of course the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment, 
but folks often belie the fact by the man- 
ner in which they live. 


Now here we touch a basic, a fundamen- 
tal question. On its answer everything 
else hinges. Without it nothing else mat- 
ters. We may answer correctly every other 
question but if we fail in this we flunk out 
absolutely. The supreme question is not 
Whence do we come? nor Whither are we 
going? but Why are we here? What is the 
meaning of life? Does it have any mean- 
ing? Is there a plan, a purpose behind it 
all, or is it a mere mirage of the desert— 
a vapor that appeareth for a little while 
and then vanisheth away? What is life? 
The greatest thing in the world is life. 
Love is not the greatest thing in the 
world. The Bible does not say so. It says, 
“Now abideth faith, hope and love, and the 
greatest of these is love.” But life is 
greater than love. Love crowns life, but 
life conditions love. Life remains the great 


‘unsolved mystery in the world. We have 


solved almost every other mystery. We 
have swept the heavens and numbered the 
stars, we have plummeted the sea, we have 
mounted up on wings and sailed through 
the azure blue, we have made the earth a 
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SONG HEARD OVER THE 
RADIO, JULY, 1928 


“Because you matter so much to me”— 

The words of the singer were not 
plain, 

But soft and tenderly came the refrain: 

“Because you matter so much to me.” 


I thought of the babes who sat on 
my knee 

Or walked by my side from day to day; 

They are scattered abroad; I can only 
pray 

For those who matter so much to me. 


The good God hears, though my faith 
be dim, 

His great compassions are round them 
all; 

Our Christ has died—they will hear 
His call— 


For sinners matter so much to Him. 


The dark days come and I cannot see 

Why God’s beloved must suffer here; 

From Calvary’s Cross the answer is 
plain 


“T suffered, ‘beloved; follow Me.” 


The Holy City in vision I see 

Where our pathways end in the streets 
of gold, 

In the light of the glory the tale is 
told 


Because men matter so much to Me. 


Lord Jesus, Thou glory of Heaven to 
me 

Who have learned Thy love in low- 
liest ways, 

For ever and ever Thy name I'll praise 

Because I matter so much to Thee. 


—J. D. Leitch. 


whispering gallery, we wave our magic wand 
and distance is annihilated and darkness is 
turned to day. But we stand baffled and 
awed before life. We know not whence it 
comes nor whither it goes. We generalize 
when we say it comes from God and re- 
turns to God; but we know life in its 
manifestations. We know that yesterday 
we were not here, that tomorrow we shall 
not be here, we only know that we are 
here. 


“One life, only one have we; 
How rich and full that one life should be.” 


That life has a meaning must be patent 
to us all. It cannot be that this finely 
fashioned form, this mind stored with the 
lore of centuries, this soul vibrant with its 
aspirations, hopes, dreams is mere drift- 
wood on a summer sea, mere flotsam that 
has no meaning and no value. However, 
some modern physchologists would have 


us believe that our human life has no more 
meaning than that of the insect crawling 
at our feet. Doubtless, many miss life’s 
meaning, but that does not prove that it 
has no real meaning. 


“Life is real, life is earnest 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Life, to be sure, means a great deal more 
than mere animal existence. It is more 
than breathing. Life is more than living. 
Its meaning is not fulfilled, its mission not 
realized through mere physical develop- 
ment. Physically we really do not amount 
to so very much. In the open market a 
man would not bring as much as a sheep. 
A man of 150 pounds would be worth 
about $8.50! Chemically we are composed 
of gases, liquids and solids. Each one of 
us has 3,500 feet of gases, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and hydrogen; enough fats to make a 
candle weighing 15 pounds; enough carbon 
to make 9,360 lead pencils; 54 ounces of 
phosphorus, enough to make 800,000 
matches, enough to kill 500 persons; enough 
sugar to make up 60 of the ordinary sugar 
lumps; iron enough to make a 10 penny 
nail; lime enough to mark out a home 
plate; 20 spoonsful of salt; magnesia for 
a dozen doses; and water makes up the half 
of us! Why then should the spirit of mor- 
tal be proud? Surely if the physical is 
all of life, let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. 

Nor does life find its meaning in the 
possession of things. This is a very old 
philosophy of life and in many aspects it 
is the prevailing philosophy of today. We 
live in a maze of material things. We rush 
after things like hunters after game. Our 
supreme good seems to lie in goods. We 
are loaded down with a lot of excess bag- 
gage and we fancy that the luggage of life 
is of chief importance. But this great 
teacher on the mountain-side side said, “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” Our 
baggage becomes our burden and often our 
undoing. Most of the problems and per- 
plexities of life arise from this source. 
There is no more terrible tyrant than this 
coveteous craze for things. 


“For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s 

tasking: 
’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the ask- 

ing.” 

Nor does life find its meaning in the 
pursuit of happiness. There are not a few 
people in the world who hold to this 
Euphemistie philosophy of life. Men rush 
hither and yon in search of happiness. They 
crave excitement, stimulus, self-forgetful- 
ness, joy, pleasure. “What difference does 
it make whether thou art happy or not?” 
asks Carlyle. He also says, “Happiness is 
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It is a form of selfish- 
Evidently our present generation is 
not happy. There is a dull, drab grey hang- 
ing over our spirits. This temper is reflect- 
ed in our literature, in our art. Very little 
of our modern poetry or prose voices a 
happy mood. Happiness must never be the 
goal of life. It must always be a by- 
product. It must meet us incidentally on 
the way of duty. It is an angel that 
visits us unawares. 


born of conceit.” 


ness, 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today.” 


Once more, life does not find its com- 
plete meaning in a mere preparation for a 
future life. This view of life as a pilgrim 
stage, an ad interim period has found ex- 
pression in much of the hymnology and in 
a good bit of the preaching of former days. 
We used to sing 


“T am a pilgrim, and I am a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 


The preachers told us to be good that we 
might go to heaven when we die. This 
present life was only the preparation for 
the life to come. It was merely the vesti- 
bule into the Father’s House. It was only 
the rehearsal, not the drama itself; only 
the practice, not the game. But surely this 
life would not exhaust its meaning were 
it only a wayside station—only that and 
nothing more. No, this present life is real 
life. This is a part of the whole and it is 
as important as any part that may be lived 
anywhere. Every day is itself important 
regardless of its relations to the past or the 
future. We shall miss life’s meaning if we 
do not crowd the present moments with all 
the significance and value that the whole 


of life affords. In other words, we must 
live in heaven now and regard each day 
as a part of the whole. 

If, then, the meaning of life is not found 
in physical development, not in the posses- 
sion of things, not in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, nor in the preparation for the life to 
come, wherein is its meaning found? It is 
found along two roads, which are appar- 
ently paradoxical and self-contradictory. 

The first is Self-realization. Make the 
most of yourself, of your life. . Live it to 
the full. “I am come,” says Jesus, “that 
they might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” This self-realization, this 
self-expression is an emphasis very preva- 
lent in modern psychology. It appeals so 
strongly to the youth of today. But the 
question arises—What have we to express? 
What have we to realize? 

There are three things of supreme impor- 
tance in making the most of our lives: 
the first is Integrity, down-right, sheer hon- 
esty. Robert Burns said of his father: 

“He bade me act a manly part, 

Though I had ne’er a farthing, 

For without an honest, manly heart, 

No man is worth regarding.” 
In Pilgrim’s Progress Greatheart finds a 
man asleep under a tree. He said his name 
was Honest and that he dwelt in the town 
of Stupidity. But experience has taught us 
that the wise man is likewise honest and 
preserves his life by his integrity. The 
second is Industry. “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, that man _ shall 
stand before kings.” 


“Heaven is not reached by a single hound; 
But we build the ladder by which we 
rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round,” 


The third is Idealism. Noble impulses, 
lofty aspirations, holy resolves. 

But this brings us to the second great 
meaning and end of life, which is Self- 
dedication. The first is self-realization, the 
second is self-dedication. Give thyself. 
The Greek had as his motto—‘Know thy- 
self.” The Roman—“Deny thyself.” The 
Christian—“Give thyself.” Life finds its 
meaning in unselfish, Christlike service. 
This is the Christian philosophy of life. 
This alone makes life radiant and worth 
while. 


“What if you’re done to the death, what 
then? 

If you’ve done the best that you could, 

If you played your part in the world of 
men, 

The Great Critie will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl or comes with 
a pounce, 

His step may be slow or spry. 

It’s not the fact that you’re dead that 
counts, 

It’s only—How did you die?” 


Seventy and more years ago a minister 
of the Reformed Church wrote a hymn 
which expresses a true philosophy of life 
and which has been adopted by an Acad- 
emy for boys at Mercersburg in Southern 
Pennsylvania as its school hymn. It runs 
as follows: 


“Jesus, I live to Thee, 
The loveliest and blest, 

My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
In Thy blest love I rest. 


Jesus, I die to Thee, 
Whenever death shall come. 

To die in Thee is life to me 
In my eternal home.” 


The Religious Significance of Labor 


By THE Rey. James Myers 


Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


The Churches have set aside the Sunday 
before Labor Day as a time for special 
emphasis on the religious significance of 
labor. The annual Labor Sunday Message 
of the Federal Council of Churches re- 
ceives a wide printing in the daily press 
and in religious and labor journals. It is 
sent out to their respective pastors by the 
social service departments of the various 
denominations affiliated with the Federal 
Council, and is read from thousands of 
pulpits throughout the country. In many 
cities union services are held with special 
speakers, and in some cities outdoor meet- 
ings in the public park, preceded by a 
parade of church, civie and labor groups. 


Unemployment Stressed 


The Labor Sunday Message this year 
stresses the prevailing poverty and un- 
employment of masses of our people and 
the basic absurdity and tragie stupidity 
of this situation in view of the abundance 
which could be made available for all by 
proper distribution of wealth and income 
and the maximum use of our factories, 
farms and credit. It declares that “new 
forms of social control must be designed” 
to resolve “this anomaly of want in the 
midst of abundance.” 

In order to achieve such social change, 
special emphasis is laid upon the necessity 
of preservation of civil liberties, free 
speech, press and assemblage; and upon 
the necessity of a wider organization of 
labor and of co-operatives. The Message 
warns also that “out of the heart are the 
issues of life. “True religion must stand 
always not only against exploitation, but 
against the very desire to exploit.” 

These emphases are indicative of rather 


DON’T TELL ME! 


Don’t tell me what you will do 
When you have time to spare; 
Tell me what you did today 
To ease a load of care. 


Don’t tell me what you will give 
When your ship comes in from sea; 
Tell me what you gave today 

A fettered soul to free. 


Don’t tell me the dreams you have 
Of conquests still afar; 

Don’t say what you hope to be, 
But tell me what you are! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


significant trends of thought and _ social 
action in the Churches. There is renewed 
conviction that there is only “one gospel” 
but that it includes both individual and 
social application. It is true that while 
there has been a decided trend to the left 
in the political and economic thinking 
and action of thousands of ministers and 
Church members, there is also a notice- 
able reactionary trend among others in our 
Churches, so that the issue is being more 
sharply drawn within the Church as well 
as in society. 


Clergymen Supporting Labor 


The past year has seen an increasing 
number of ministers and Churechmen speak- 
ing at union meetings, giving encourage- 
ment and counsel to organized labor, al- 


lowing use of Church buildings for labor 
union meetings, meetings of organized un- 
employed, and workers’ education classes, 
helping to secure food and relief for 
families of strikers, defending civil liber- 
ties for all, warning against the use of 
violence by either side, and joining in 
active efforts in mediation to bring about 
constructive conclusions for strike situa- 
tions. Thus, there has been increasingly 
practical interpretation in terms of action 
of the official stand taken by the Churches 
in their “Social Ideals” in favor of “the 
right of both employers and employes to 
organize for collective bargaining and 
social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right.” 

During the year there has been con- 
tinued co-operation between Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic bodies in social ac- 
tion, and joint pronouncements on social 
and economic issues. Significant, also, is 
the marked increase of interest and action 
in Church cireles with respect to the co- 
operative movement in this country. It 
is pointed out that here is a non-profit, 
democratic, co-operative form of economic 
organization, peculiarly congenial to relig- 
ious idealism, offering a wide field of social 
action to middle class as well as industrial 
groups. Co-operative clubs are being 
rapidly organized among Church groups, 
educational work carried on, and actual 
co-operatives formed. The contagion of 
Kagawa’s active organization of co-opera- 
tives in Japan has already affected Amer- 
ican Churches and it is to be expected 
that his visit to this country next year 
will give an added stimulus to Church 
groups in this form of translation of their 
ideals into economic action. 
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Enlisting Youth in the Worship Service 


Tue Rev. H. A. FespERMAN 


(4 Paper read at the Spiritual Conference, Lancaster) 


The subject of this paper seems to carry 
with it the implication that the chief of- 
fenders in failure to worship are the youth, 
but as I observe the crowd leaving my Sun- 
day School on Sunday morning the older 
folk seem to be leading the procession in 
the march homeward. I firmly believe that 
if we could get the adult to stay for wor- 
ship, we would have little trouble holding 
the youth. Ministers must take their share 
of the blame, also, for we confess that we 
do not expect the children of the Sunday 
School from the Junior department on 
down to stay for the worship service — it 
is too long—Church pews were not made 
for children and so forth. But neither are 
the seats in the movie theatres made for 
children—nor are the pictures just one hour 
in length, nor are they children’s pictures 
always, but our children crowd those places 
and often beg to stay for the second show. 
If the next generation is to be a Church 
going generation, they must begin now. A 
non-attending and non-worshiping youth 
today, means a non-worshiping adult to- 
morrow. 

The problem of enlisting the youth in the 
worship service of the Sanctuary is in 
many respects similar to enlisting youth 
in other activities where a sense of duty 
as well as a spontaneous interest must be 
aroused and appealed to. The appeal to 
duty is a powerful appeal when rightly put, 
but we must make certain allowances when 
we appeal to youth, for youth has many 
fleeting interests which attract and divert 
them from the path wherein their duty lies. 
It is not only futile but also inconsistent 
to attempt to rival the majority of the 
wordly interests and the amusements that 
are so diverting. Many of these are harm- 
less in themselves, their chief fault being 
that they occupy time and thought and 
effort that might reasonably be devoted to 
more serious matters. In this respect it 
little behooves the Church to be an inter- 
ferer or spoilsport in any innocent diver- 
sion, nor has it ever been demonstrated 
that such a course of action is of ultimate 
advantage to the Church. 

The matter of worship on the part of 
our youth should be made an interesting 
and pleasant and worthwhile experience, 
for when this'‘is the case it will follow, 
that with maturity, youth will begin to 
understand something of the importance 
and value of divine worship. To become 
vitally interested in any question or enter- 
prise we must first know something about 
it. What beside the actual worship is in- 
teresting and vital and what is the his- 
torical background of the Church and its 
service? Truly, the Reformed Church is 
rich in its historical background, and the 
necessity of maintaining this history in’an 
unbroken thread depends upon the grow- 
ing youth of the coming generation. Hence, 
to arouse the interest of youth in the 
Chureh and its work, they must know 
something of its meaning, its personal ap- 
plication, and its reason for being. 

Our camps and conferences and leader- 
ship training schools are serving a good 
purpose in this respect, but that does not 
do away with the responsibility of the 
pastor in taking advantage of every op- 
portunity through his catechetical class and 
other varied contacts to train and inform 
his youth. Certainly they should under- 
stand that when they go to Church, they 
do not go to be entertained, or primarily 
to hear a sermon, but to worship God. 

One of the best ways to arouse interest 
is to place responsibility, or the semblance 
of responsibility, on those you wish to in- 
terest and by having them take a responsi- 
ble part in the activities of the Church. 
Select certain of your youth that are re- 
sponsive and give them the responsibility 
of inducing others to enlist in the worship 


service. Too many of our youth feel that 
they have no part in the worship service 
nothing to do. In some of the auxiliary 
organizations they take leading roles, but 
they are made to feel that the Church is 
for the adult and more mature. 

Dr. Harry C. Munroe recently taught a 
class of 176 youths in a conference, the 
average age being sixteen. Most of them 
were high school students. They were fur- 
thermore a rather select group, sent to the 
conference because of their potential lead- 
ership abilities. He asked this question: 


“What responsibilities do you now carry 
in the total program of your local Church?” 


EVERY MEMORIAL SERVICE IS 
AN EARNEST CALL FOR PEACE 


Earth is the Church’s camping 
ground, where worship’s tents are 
spread and memory guards with ser- 
vices the martyrs who have bled. 

If soldiers’ graves could speak on 
Memorial Day, all would declare, ‘Let 
there be no more wars.” 

The flags waving over those silent 
mounds should fan themselves into a 
tornado of protest, sweeping jingoists 
into darkness and sending their blood- 
creating words into oblivion. 

Our flag must stop being made into 
a shroud, and the Church is helping 
to stop it. Then we can have the 
bivouac of the happy instead of the 
dead. 

The tears caused by cannon are suf- 
ficient to blot out every declaration of 
international strife. 

The organ peals of worship must 
drown the roll of the war drum and 
stop metal from tearing human flesh. 

Silent prayer can speak louder than 
orders to charge. Glory on the battle 
field always means misery at home. 
Each dead soldier implies orphans and 
a widow. 

Every flutter of the war flag in- 
creases the demand for crepe. 

Men people the earth to be happy, 
not to be murdered in the name of 
patriotism to gratify national vanity. 

Memorial Day is a Protest Day, de- 
claring there must be no more war. 

Christianity, through its Churches, 
is a great battlefield for peace, and a 
review is held every Sunday. Will we 
answer roll call tomorrow? 


—By Benjamin A. Fryer, in 
Reading Eagle. 


The following answers resulted: Sunday 
School teachers, 52; Sunday School class 
or department officers, 95; General 8S. 8. 
officers and committee chairmen, 11; Young 
People’s Society officers, 109; Officers in 
missionary organizations, 17; Church pian- 
ists and choir officers, 3; Church ushers, 3; 
Chureh junior deacons, 11; Church deacons, 
1; total, 312. 

Of these 312 officers, 294 are in auxil- 
iaries of the Church and only 18 in the 
Church itself. Of course this situation may 
be justified by saying, “It is to be expected 
that youth would be identified with these 
auxiliaries rather than the Church itself, 
because these are the Church’s provision 
for its youth. 
and prepares for later responsibility in the 
Chureh. Youth could hardly expect a place 
of responsibility in governing the Church 
and planning its program, its budgets, em- 
ploying the minister and determining poli- 
cies. The work of the ‘Church is too im- 
portant to be entrusted to inexperienced 
youth.” 


Here he gets his training . 


Or the situation may be justified further 
by saying: “These agencies are all the 
Church in the broader sense. They are 
adopted programs of the Church, and any- 
one who has a part in them has a part in 
the Church. Young people should really 
feel flattered that the Church plans so much 
of her program so as to give them a real 
place in it.” 

Theoretically, both of these arguments 
sound plausible. But do the young people 
feel satisfied with the arguments? Does 
identification with these organizations tend 
to develop a loyalty to the Church itself? 
Is there in reality a natural point where 
they graduate from apprenticeship in these 
preparatory organizations and assume sim- 
ilar responsibilities in the Church? Is it 
not a fact that in many of our congrega- 
tions there is little rotation in the matter 
of Church officials—once a Church official, 
always a Church official. Are we giving 
the younger men and women a chance in 
the average congregation? In my own con- 
gregation, a deacon serves four years and 
cannot succeed himself. This gives oppor- 
tunity for new and young flood to be 
infused. In many of our congregations, so 
jealous are our deacons and elders of their 
positions that the youth are not even given 
a chance to usher. 

The same class of young people referred 
to a moment ago, were asked to write pa- 
pers on the following topics: “Youth’s place 
in the Church as it is and as it ought to 
be,” “How may I win a place of larger 
usefulness in my Churech?”, and “Changes 
I would like to see in the total program 
of my Church.” Some of the results were 
tabulated as follows: Twenty-three justify 
the present situation in which youth is 
largely identified with auxiliaries, as 
youth’s proper place to train for leadership 
in the real Church later. Fifteen said that 
their own Churches now give youth a suffi- 
cient place of responsibility and recogni- 
tion. One writer said, “In my Church the 
young people lead out in practically every- 
thing except run the ‘Church proper. There 
are three young men on our board; the 
minister is young; three or four deacons 
are very young. The older men are there 
but are leaving things mostly to the leader- 
ship of the young.” 

Eighteen say the situation with regard 
to youth’s place in the Church is improving. 

Ninety-seven held that the Church proper 
gave an inadequate place of responsibility 
and participation to youth. Said one, “T 
love to work in my Church but the youth 
have very little share in the work.” 

Ninety-five expressed the belief that 
youth should have a real place in the 
Church itself, and that this need is not 
met by identity with and responsibility in 
auxiliaries. 

Forty-eight maintained that training for 
Church leadership cannot be done adequate- 
ly and satisfactorily in auxiliaries alone. 
The Church in its own program and organ- 
ization should provide for apprenticeship. 

Twenty-two say if a larger place were 
given youth in the program of the Church 
proper it. would help to heal the breach 
between youth and the adulthood of the 
Church. In this connection one wrote, “Our 
elders have their minds set and they stay. 
They think that just because they are 
older they know everything. Maybe they 
do, but I think they should devote a little 
time at least to the ideas of the young 
people today.” Twenty-six feel that adults 
dominate the Church too much. Said one, 
“The youth seems crowded out of the 
Chureh proper today. There is no place for 
them because the adult fills the places.” 
Said another, “The Church proper is mainly 
an older person’s organization, the young 
members. being merely passive objects, 
although members. Their only part seems 
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to be as listeners, and to my mind the Church idea assumes that the Chureh Church. The departmentalized Church 
ideal Chureh would have an equal repre- School is purely an instruction and Bible School had to fight its way against the 
sentation of young and older departments drill agency unable to teach children how’ feeling that all ages should be together 
on the board, and the young folks to have to worship and provide them with oppor- for the assembly period. Yet Church 
an active part in the services.” tunity for the experience of worship. It Schools defied tradition and introduced de- 

These answers also included some rather ignores the present trend of modern Church partmentalization without any great loss of 


severe criticism for the minister. Said one, 
“Our pastor is not interested in young peo- 
ple. It makes no difference to him whether 
we are in the services or not.’ Said an- 
other, “The preacher in my Church makes 
us feel that we are just minor objects in 
the Church. He does not preach to the 
young people enough.” Still another said, 
“Our Church is in need of a leader who 
is interested in young people. When we 
want to do anything we must do it alone. 
The preacher does not seem to co-operate 
with the other departments. He has built 
up about him, through the Church and 
prayer meeting, a circle of friends that do 
as he says, leaving out a program for 
youth. This makes our Sunday School al- 
most a separate organization from the 
Church.” 

Of course no valid generalizations can be 
drawn from such a limited number of 
young people, but what they say is at least 
food for thought. It ought to stimulate all 
of us to inquire into the situation in our 
own Churches. We must face the fact 
that the present typical Church program or 
“set up” identifies youth with the Church’s 
auxiliaries rather than with the Church it- 
self. While this is valuable in the training 
of youth, it is not conducive to Chureh 
loyalty. Leadership of a kind is learned, 
but leadership in the Church proper is not 
learned as it would be in positions of ap- 
prenticeship in the “real Church.” The ex- 
perience of Church worship is lacking. The 
situation tends to widen the gulf between 
youth and older Church people, between the 
Church and her auxiliaries, and to alienate 
the minister and youth. 

Youth is generally eager for a place of 
greater usefulness. and responsibility in the 
Church and frankly admits that it will be 
won only by faithfulness, dependability 
and training in subordinate positions. 
Youth feels, however, that this apprentice- 
ship should relate him to the Church proper 
as well as to its auxiliaries. 

The present typical Church program 
needs reconstruction to give youth a place 
of self-respect, of influence and of real 
participation in the life of the Church. 
Worship needs to be given a relatively 
larger emphasis and youth needs to be 
actively identified with the program. The 
Chureh will have no basis for complaint 
against youth because of lack of loyalty 
and poise once she conyinces youth he real- 
ly belongs to her central program. Youth 
wants to be respected and taken seriously 
rather than patronized. That the organiza- 
tion and program of the Church ean be 
arranged as to bring the pastor into con- 
genial and effective relations with his 
young people has been proven in the expe- 
rience of many pastors. How can it be 
done? Some are finding the solution in 
one way, others in another. 

The Junior Church has been declared by 
some as a very successful way out. What is 
the Junior Church? It is an organization of 
youth ranging from eight to sixteen, pat- 
terned after the regular Church. The offi- 
cers bear the same names and are chosen 
in a similar manner. The service is held 
simultaneously with the adult service in a 
separate room. The sermonette, choir, of- 
fering and other features make it as much 
like real Church as possible. There is a 
regularly constituted membership. It is 
the aim of the organization to give boys 
and girls practice in the activities of 
Chureh life so that when they get into the 
real Church they will be already skilled for 
its leadership. The Junior Church aims to 
meet some very definite needs. It provides 
more time conyeniently fitted into the Sun- 
day schedule, gives wholesome emphasis to 
worship, acquaints boys and girls with 
Chureh organization and aims to develop 
Chureh loyalty. 

The following objections or criticisms 
however, may be advanced. The Junior 


School practice which places the worship 
experience at the very center of the cur- 
riculum. It assumes that the religious 
needs of children can be met by sermon- 
ettes, that the name Junior Church tends 
to beget loyalty to the real Church which 
is doubtful. It has difficulty in justifying 
itself in relation to the Church School. And 
then too, to set up a make believe Church 
in imitation of real Church is to invite 
trouble. Whatever we have for youth, bet- 
ter have it real. An experience of Church- 
manship is needed during the growing 
years of childhood but no substitute for 
the real Church will suffice. And then in 
the Junior Church another than the pastor 
has charge and they are then denied his 
leadership and influence, and the children 
know the difference. The one provided for 
them may be quite superior as a children’s 
leader, but he is not the minister and can- 
not symbolize the Church itself as the real 
minister does. 

And then too, a room other than the 
sanctuary is used for the Junior Church. 
The worship experience is very susceptible 
to surroundings. The sanctuary tends to 
take on associations and atmosphere and 


SHALL I GO TO CHURCH 
TODAY? 


Has this question ever occurred to 
you? Why should a Christian ask this 
question? Isn’t his place in Church, 
and why question whether to go or 
not? Should not that be the habit of 
one’s life, so that the above question 
would not be thought of except in 


most unusual emergencies? Why 
shouldn’t every physically _—_ able 
Church member go to Church? Are 


there sufficient reasons for not go- 
ing? Has it occurred to you that an 


empty seat is a vote against the 
Church and all for which it stands? 
Think this through! 


“He went into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath Day, as His custom was.” 


—Harlan J. Miller. 


almost personality. I remember as a boy 
God seemed to me to be present in the 
sanctuary as nowhere else. It was a holy 
place, filled with his presence. If child- 
hood and youth are provided worship expe- 
riences exclusively in other rooms with dif- 
ferent setting, the sanctuary itself will be 
largely lost to them as they make the trans- 
fer. The experience of Churchmanship of 
even young children needs to include wor- 
ship in the sanctuary of the congregation. 


Another panacea for stimulating and re- 
enlisting youth in worship is called the 
graded Church. Graded teaching has been 
with us a long time and now perhaps we 
do face the need of graded preaching. 
Much of our preaching now perhaps grades 
rather low. Into this graded Church there 
disappears the Sunday School, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor and other auxiliary organi- 
zations. There is one organization, the 
Church, functioning through its depart- 
ments that correspond to natural age 
groupings. It should be an exhilarating 
experience for a minister to be required to 
face an audience of children, to have to 
learn the art of story telling, story telling 
that not only amuses but teaches. It would 
he even more exacting to face an audience 
of young people, to get at the heart of 
their problems and help them find their 
feet on the firm ground. 

There is something that stirs us in the 
thought of everyone doing together the 
same thing at the same time in the 


a sense of unity and with considerable im- 
provement in the spirit of worship. Per- 
haps we would have the same experience 
in introducing graded Church worship. 
This idea however, would call for consider- 
able altering in our Church buildings and 
would be rather difficult to adopt in many 
of our present buildings. Neither the time 
nor space is at hand to go into this matter 
fully but I would suggest that you read a 
book written a few years ago by W. C. 
McCallum entitled, “The Graded Church.” 
Mr. McCallum is a pioneer in the graded 
Church idea and goes into the subject fully 
in his book. 

The unified service is another solution 
offered by quite a growing number of min- 
isters of practically all denominations. This 
service is more adaptable to the average 
Church equipment than the graded service. 
In a word the unified service is a uniting 
of the Church School and worship services 
so that you find it hard to tell where the 
one leaves off and the other begins, and the 
time period for both services is greatly 
shortened. In some of our Reformed 
Churches the unified service has been quite 
a success, and may prove the solution many 
pastors are looking for. In Emmanual 
Reformed Church, Indianapolis, the follow- 
ing schedule was followed with marked 
SUCCESS: 

9:10 to 9:50 
classes. 

No worship service here, only a brief 
devotional period to give proper atmos- 
phere to the teaching. 

9:50 to 9:55 A. M.—The school assembles 
in the Church; 9:55 to 10:00 A. M., the 
general supt. makes necessary announce- 
ments; 10 to 10:30 A. M., Church worship 
service; 10:30 to 11 A. M., the sermon, 
followed with closing hymn and benedie- 
tion. 


In all these plans and programs however, 
one question arises constantly. Are we 
really achieving our ends by getting our 
young people to stay through a worship 
period, without creating in them a desire 
for worship and enabling them to see the 
need and worth of worship? Do they feel 
after it is over that we have slipped some- 
thing over on them? ‘Truly, the youth of 
today must be made to realize his need of 
public worship. This is the combined task 
of the home, the ‘Church School and the 
Church, and the minister will find himself 
the central figure in all this. In all our 
work with youth let us keep before them 
the primary importance of worship in the 
sanctuary. 

Worship at its best can open the eyes of 
youth to the plan of God for rebuilding the 
world. It can make them socially minded, 
ashamed of self-centered living, and under- 
gird their social endeavors with divine pur- 
pose and power. It will give to youth re- 
assurance that he who labors with God 
must ultimately win. Worship is a prepar- 
ation for the world and its conflicts. It 
recognizes that “the world is too much with 
us that getting and spending we lay waste 
our powers.” 
to straighten out the tangled conflicts of 
the inner life and gives a new sense of 
poise and uplift. Then it puts them back 
into life again saying, “Sail on! You must 
sail on.” 

Those of us who are privileged to lead in 
worship have entrusted to us a serious re- 
sponsibility. Surely we need an enlarged 
knowledge of human nature, and greater 
skill in choosing and combining the mate- 
rials of worship. And then with utter self- 
forgetfulness we must seek to provide an 
atmosphere in which the hungry spirit of 
youth may find God and itself. This does 
not mean that the elements of worship 


A. M. — Chureh School 


must all be changed, but it does mean 


that these elements must have real meani 
for all who use them and that the fo 


So worship takes youth aside © 


a= is re 
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used must have vitality for modern youth. 

The regular worship service must again 
hecome central in our thinking, planning, 
and working. The Church is of God; all 
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other organizations are of men. All the leaders of youth and pastors all place the 
activities of all the organizations must emphasis here, we will experience less diffi 
point up in this direction and perhaps when culty in enlisting youth in the worship 
parents and Sunday School teachers and — service. 
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NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Pa., will begin its 111th year on Tuesday, 
Sept. 10, 1935, at 3 P. M., when the open- 
ing address will be delivered by Prof. 
Irwin H. DeLong. Registration of stu- 
dents, both old and new, will, however, 
begin at 9 A. M., and classes will begin 
work the next day at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Students are reminded that, in 
accordance with an action of the Board of 
Visitors, each student is required to pay 
one-fourth of the annual dormitory and 
refectory fees previous to registration, and 
that, in the case of old students, all un- 
paid bills of last year must be paid be- 
fore registration. 

—Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean 


NOTICE 


The Synod of the Mid-West will con- 
vene in its 15th annual session, Monday 
evening, September 16, 1935, at 7.45, in 
the Salem Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Rev. Albert H. Schmeuszer, 
pastor, 1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. The 
Blue Book and Programs of Synod will be 
mailed to ministers of Synod two weeks 
before the opening date. 


J. W. Myers, Vice-President, 
J. N. Naly, Stated Clerk. 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 


SEPTEMBER 

17—Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), Akron, 
O. (Miller Ave.), Rev. J. B. Hennessey, 
77 W. Miller Ave., Akron, O. 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Butler, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. John F. Bair, R. D., 
Butler, Pa. 

18—Kentucky (2 P. M.), Louisville, Ky. 
(Salem), Rev. Albert H. Schmueszer, 
1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. 

19—West New York (9.30 A. M.), Buffalo, 
N. Y. (St. John’s), Rev. John Kochner, 
8 Lilac St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

23—Zion’s (7.45 A. M.), Freysville, Pa. 
(Emmanuel), Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Red Lion, Pa. 
Baltimore - Washington (8 P. M.), 
Ridgely, Md. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harold 
F. Hafer, Ridgely, Md. 

24—Maryland (9 A. M.), Walkersville, 
Md. (Glade), Rev. Nelson C. Brown, 
Walkersville, Md. 

30—Clarion (10 A. M.), St. Petersburg, 
Pa. (St. Peter’s), Rev. R. W. Roschy, 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 
Northwest Ohio (2 P. M.), Bellevue, O. 
(Zion), Rev. Bert E. Wynn, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

1—West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), How- 
ward, Pa. (Howard), Rev. Geo. R. 
Johnson, Howard, Pa. 
Schuylkill (9 A. M.), Mahanoy City, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Paul T. Sling- 
hoff, 20 W. Pine St., Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Lehigh—Mickley’s, Pa. (St. John’s), 
Rey. B. M. Werkheiser, ‘Coplay, Pa. 
St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), Meadville, Pa. 

- (St. John’s), Rev. W. H. Kerschner, 
R. D. No. 4, Meadville, Pa. 


7—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Racz, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P.M.), Edinburg, Va. 
(St. John’s), Rev. O. Bain Michael, 
Kdinburg, Va. 

Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Farmers- 
ville, O., Rev. Odiel O. Kuck, Box 43, 
Farmersville, Ohio. 


8—German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), 
Pottstown, Pa. (St. John’s-Hill), A. W. 
Benfield, Secty., R. No. 1, Bechtels- 
ville, Pa. 

East Susquehanna (9 A. M.), Paxinos- 
Augustus Charge (St. Peter’s), Rev. W. 
M. Hoover, Sunbury, Pa. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Salina, Pa. 
(Salina), Rev. Clarence B. Hower, Sa- 
lina, Pa. 

Somerset (10 A. M.), Holsopple, Pa. 
(Christ), Rev. Frank Wetzel (Supply), 
Johnstown, Pa. 

North Carolina (10.30 A. M.), Landis, 
N. C. (First), Rev. John H. Keller, 
Grove, N. C. 

Central Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Sycamore, 
O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, Sycamore, O. 
Central Hungarian (9 A. M.), Home- 
stead, Pa., Rev. Barnabas Dienes, 
Homestead, Pa. 


9—West Ohio (9 A. M.), Kenton, O. 
(First), Rev. E. E. Naragon, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Wayne (————_-), Decatur, Ind., 
Rev. C. N. Prugh, Decatur, Ind. 


14—Lebanon (9 A. M.), Richland, Pa. 


(Grace), Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Rich- 
land, Pa. 

Wyoming (9 A. M.), Berwick, Pa. 
(First), Rev. Ray 8. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second St., Berwick, Pa. 

East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), East Canton, 
O. (Salem), Rev. L. A. Sigrist, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 

Juniata (2 P. M.), Martinsburg, Pa. 
(Salem), Rev. Victor Steinburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 


15—Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), Fort 


Washington, Pa., Rev. Ralph L. Hol- 
land, Ft. Washington, Pa. 

Carlisle (2.30 P. M.), Landisburg, Pa. 
(St. Peter’s), Rev. R. R. Jones, Landis- 
burg, Pa. 

Chicago (10 A. M.), Chicago, Ill., Cen- 
trae YewMieeC. A. 


16—East Pennsylvania (2 P. M.), Hast 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. (First), Rev. Oliver 
Nace, 727 North St., E. Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. 


17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 


Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters, Pa. 


21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 


Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 


(Zion’s), Rev. Harry S. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 


burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Armin F. Bahnsen, from Catons- 
ville, Md., to 2616 E. 127th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Rev. William Diehm, from St. Paul, 
Minn., to 925 N. Orange St., Stockton, Cal. 

Rev. iC. F. Howe, from Lafayette, Ind., 
to 1616 S. E. Nehalem St., Portland, Ore. 

Rev. C. Harry Kehm, from Pottstown, 
Pa., to R. D. No. 1, Spring City, Pa. 

Rey. A. E. Klick, from Louisville, Ky., 
to 674 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. G. A. Roedder, from Goehner, Nebr., 
to Warrenton, Mo. 

Rev. Harry Schairbaum to 8 N. Monroe 
St., Millersburg, Ohio. 

Rev. Norman H. Schultz, to 2155 Na- 
poleon St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Theo. J. Storck, Em., to 818 N. 
10th St., Burlington, Iowa. 

Rev. Clifford E. Wierth, to Belvue, Kans. 


Rev. Guy J. Moyer, Halifax, Pa., was 
elected pastor of Christ Church, Alexan- 
dria, Pa., on Sunday, Aug. 18, succeeding 
Rey. Oliver H. Sensenig, now of Altoona. 


Rev. Iva 8. Monn, who with his family 
is now located at 511 KE. Catherine St., 
Chambersburg, Pa., is ready to serve as 
supply for vacant pulpits or for Sunday 
engagements in the absence of pastors. 


Elder David A. Miller of Allentown, who 
recently visited Ethiopia, addressed the 
Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem on Aug. 22 on 
that interesting land, now so much in the 
news. 


A farewell dinner was given Aug. 20 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Earich, 
Bethlehem, Pa., in honor of the widow and 
children of the late Rev. 8. R. Brenner, of 
Christ Church. Mrs. Brenner and her 
children have departed for Cincinnati, O., 
where they will reside. 


At the Frable-Fravel reunion held Sun- 
day, Aug. 18, at Gilbert, Pa., 700 people 
attended, and the orator of the occasion 
was Dr. Elmer 8. Noll of Schuylkill Haven, 
who spoke so eloquently on “Homemade” 
that many requests were filed to have him 
speak again next year. This year marked 
his 38rd appearance at this get-together. 


The carillon of bells on St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., Dr. A. O. Reiter, 
pastor, was one of over 400 carillons in the 
country used on Aug. 22 in memory of 
Will Rogers. It was the day of the fu- 
neral of the much-beloved humorist and 
philosopher. 


The Churchman’s League of First 
Chureh, High Point, N. C., Rev. Hoy L. 
Fesperman, pastor, held their August meet- 
ing in the form of a picnic at the Friends’ 
playground near the city. About 50 men 
attended and enjoyed themselves. First 
Chureh joined with 7 other Churches in 
Sunday evening union services during July 
and August. The pastor was with the St. 
Mark’s congregation, Rev. C. E. Hiatt, pas- 
tor, in a 10-day revival beginning Aug. 
20. New steam heating plant has been 
installed in First Church, and work of re- 
modeling the basement for 8S. S. purposes 
is going forward. All regular Church ser- 
vices will be resumed Sept. 1. 
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Rey. and Mrs. Daniel K. Daub of Shamo 
kin, Pa., are receiving congratulations on 
the birth of a son weighing 74 pounds, 
born Aug. 23 in the Fountain Spring Hos- 
pital. 

The Editor of the “Messenger” was guest 
preacher in First Church, Washington, D. 
C., on Aug. 25. The pastor, Dr. James D. 
3uhrer, has been visiting his aged mother 
in Archbold, Ohio. She is 98, and her 
3ible and Church paper remain her daily 
companions even at this advanced age. 

A card from Rev. Robert S. Ma- 
this, of Goshen, Ind., says that he and 
his party have arrived in Germany and 
expected soon to set foot in Bremen. They 
are, of course, having a thrilling time 
among the Nazis. We hope they are not 
cultivating the Hitler salute. 

First (Church, Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. 
Edward F. Evemeyer, pastor, joined in 
hearty and sincere congratulations to Rev. 
and Mrs. William J. Bonekemper of Long 
Beach on the golden anniversary of their 
marriage. They are long time and worthy 
servants in the ministry of the Gospel in 
the Reformed Church. Mrs. Evemeyer has 
just had a most refreshing and exhilarating 
experience in the great redwood forests of 
northern California. 

Mr. Earl L. Huber, general secretary of 
the S. S. of St. Mark’s Church, Reading, 
Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, re- 
ports average attendance of 58.8% for 
July, which is an increase of 1.1% over 
July, 1934. New pupils enrolled were 11, 
51 visitors were present and Beginners, 
Primary and Junior Departments had high- 
est percentage of attendance. The pastor’s 
Bible Class led in percentage of attendance 
in senior groups. Total number on the roll 
is 1,068. Mr. George S. Fischer is general 
superintendent. 

Olivet Church, Phila., Dr. Maurice Sam- 
son, pastor, suffered a great loss by the 
sudden death from a heart attack of Mr. 
John W. Gottschalk, 68, one of the most 
devoted and useful elders of Phila. Classis. 
Elder Gottschalk was taking part in the 
annual Reunion of the Gottschalk family 
at Lakeview Park, near Royersford, Pa., 
on Saturday, Aug. 24, when the fatality 
occurred. The funeral was held at Olivet 
Church Aug. 28 at 1 P. M., with interment 
at Zieglersville, Pa. Mr. Gottschalk was 
the President of the Gottschalk Metal 
Sponge Company. 

Dr. Rufus C. Zartman will conduct evan- 
gelistic campaigns this fall in the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Classis and in some EHvan- 
gelical Synod Churches in the same area, 
commencing on Sunday, Sept. 8, in charge 
of Rev. George Ulrich. He and Rev. F. 
C. Schweinfurth, of New Orleans, La., will 
meet early in September in St. Louis, to 
draw up an evangelistic program for the 
united Church in 1936. On Aug. 18, Dr. 
Zartman supplied the pulpit and addressed 
the large 8. S. of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church of York, Pa., where his cousin 
Peter A. Elsesser is a leading Councilman. 


Rey. E. H. Opperman, new pastor of 
3ongard’s-Dahlgren Charge, Minn., former- 
ly of Sheboygan, Wis., together with his 
family, celebrated annual mission festival 
with St. Paul’s congregation, Hamburg, 
Minn., on Aug. 18. The Evangelical and 
Reformed Church is serving hundreds of 
families in the heart of Minnesota, and the 
Lord is blessing the work of pastors and 
people by providing men and women who 
are eager and willing to serve, though phy- 
sical conditions are not always favorable. 
May He continue to shower His blessings 
upon them! 


Our friends, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. N. B. 
Mathes, have been driving around in an 
Olds coach of the 1929 vintage because 
they were sure they could not afford a new 
car. In July, however, they collaborated 
in a natioiial contest sponsored by the 
Cudahy Packing Co. of Chicago, and sent 
an answer to the question, “Why I Like 
to Trade at My Favorite Food Store?” 
They sent in 9 reasons why they like to 


trade at MckKelvey’s Quality Markets and 
were awarded first prize, a 1935 5-passen- 
ger Chevrolet Master De Luxe Coach. Any- 
thing which adds to a home missionary’s 
happiness and usefulness is good news for 
the Chureh. This new car came with 
special appropriateness to Dr. and Mrs. 


Mathes, because this is their “Jubilee 

year.” 

In St. Paul’s congregation, Hamburg 
5 5 ) 5) 


Minn., Rev. Otto Vriesen, pastor, annual 
mission festival was celebrated Aug. 18. 
Rey. Esra Vornholt, Mormon Coulee, Wis., 
preached in German in the morning and in 
English in the afternoon. Rey. John Bunge, 
Plato, Minn., preached in German in the 
afternoon. The aged Rev. J. Rosenau, 30 
years pastor of Bongard’s congregation, 
took part in the services, as did Rev. HE. U. 
Hafermann, of Norwood. This congrega- 
tion, although in the open country, is grow- 
ing. The property is in excellent condi- 
tion and improvements are constantly be- 
ing made. This year an amplifying sys- 
tem, with ear phones for those hard of 
hearing, was installed. This enables over- 
flow crowds to be accommodated in the 
school house or out of doors, when the 
weather permits. The parsonage is mod- 
ern in every respect and large enough to 
take care of all congregational guests. Of- 
ferings of the day amounted to $122, not 
including gifts of 8. 8. A recent tornado 
did considerable damage to crops and 
buildings in this section and, added to last 
year’s drought failure, made the farmers 
somewhat discouraged. 


Christ Church, McKeansburg, Pa., Rev. 
Theodore J. Schneider, S.IT.M., pastor, A 
Church which is widely known for the 
beauty of its setting, made possible by the 
endowment started by Rev. Wm. A. Korn, 
Ph.D., and developed by Rey. James B. 
Musser, has recently added to its provisions 
for an adequate Service of Worship. The 
central thought which is always kept in 
mind is the glory of God and the exalta- 
tion of Christ our Saviour through every 
act that is performed in the Name of 
Deity. In May the Church acquired a reed 
organ of unusual type and calibre. It is 
a two-manual instrument with pedals, pos- 
sessing an ample variety of stops and a 
sweet, voluminous tone that gives every 
impression of a pipe organ. The organ is 
one of 13 of its kind built. by the Miller 
Company of Lebanon; it is the only one 
in this part of the United States. all the 
others having been shipped west when they 
were ordered and built. The organ was 
formerly in a private home in Lebanon. It 
is pumped by an electric motor, the bel- 
lows being automatically regulated. This 
unusual instrument was formally blessed 
and dedicated in a special Vesper Service 
held on Sunday, June 16, the service being 


Rev. Theodore J. Schneider, S.T.M. 
Pastor of Christ Church, McKeansburg, Pa. 


followed by a recital given by Prof. Kieh- 
ner of Schuylkill Haven and a number of 
his pupils. Another noteworthy step has 
been the vesting of the minister and choir 
—the minister in the historical cassock, 
surplice, and tippet, and the choir in cas- 
socks and cottas. The vestments were pre- 
sented by the Art Society, a group of 
young people organized last fall by the 
pastor’s wife for cultural development in 
relation to religion. This group, replacing 
the extinct C. E. Society, studies sacred 
art, sight singing, and dramatics; in the 
short time of its existence it has restored 
the activity and enthusiasm of the young- 
er members of the Church. The instru- 
mentality of the Society has revived in- 
terest in choir work, leading to the acqui- 
sition of vestments. The new choir habits 
were first worn on the annual Homecoming 
Day, which was June 380, and were blessed 
for the service they are to render in the 
House of God. It is truly significant when 
a country Church returns to the ancient 
practices of Christianity, for it is in rural 
parishes that genuine religion is most read- 
ily developed. The greatest difficulty that 
has to be overcome consists in the false 
and unwarranted practices and customs 
which have gained the upper hand through 
years and centuries. Once the blessed gos- 
pel regains an adequate outward expres- 
sion, there is hope that its message may 
sink more quickly and deeply into the 
inward heart. Just as spiritual beauty 
speaks with the voice of outward loveli- 
ness, so does material attractiveness and 
correctness in God’s House inspire that 
inward splendor which is the grace of 
God in the human soul. 


A GREAT MEN’S RETREAT 


The first retreat for men of the Qhurch- 
men’s League, Bible Classes and Men’s 
Clubs, held at Camp Mensch Mill, Pa., 
Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 24-25, was an 
unqualified success. The day, the place, 
the spirit, the program, the fellowship, 
were ideal. And the attendance surpassed 
the fondest hopes of the Synodical Com- 
mittee, which had labored so industriously 
under the direction of Chairman Chas. F. 
Freeman, the Rev. D. F. Singley and Elder 
Floyd Roshon, to make this first retreat a 
success. 


Upwards of 60 men gathered at the Con- 
ference of officers and leaders of men’s 
work on Saturday afternoon and continued 
in session until after 10 P. M. The spirit 
of Christ and Christian brotherhood pre- 
vailed throughout the day, when the pro- 
gram for 1936 was presented by Dr. Darms, 
the executive secretary of the League; 
“Building Programs for Men” was intelli- 
gently presented by three laymen, Chas. 8. 
Adams, Edward Byrne and Harold De 
Hart; “Exchanging Ideas” was discussed 
by Chas. 8. Adams and John Sensenbach. 
A spirited discussion followed and many 
fine suggestions for the continuance and 
promotion of men’s work in the local 
Church were made. Professor Chas. D. 
Spotts delivered a masterful address on 
“Teague Activities and Leadership” and 
stressed the need of fellowship, an under- 
standing of the needs of the Church, more 
education for adults and the extreme need 
of having men know and co-operate with 
God in making His purposes effective. 


The morning watch on Sunday found all 
men engaged in meditation and prayer, 
either as individuals or groups. One man 
said: “This is the first time I have spoken 
a prayer in publie without a . book.” 
“Christ and the Churchman” was the 
theme of Prof. Spotts’ meditation on Sun- 
day morning and was briefly and impres- 
sively presented in sentence, thoughts, 
poetry and readings. A very striking and 
convineing sermon on the subject, “Jesus 
Christ, Rebuiding Life,” was delivered by 
the Camp Director, the Rev. Fred D. 
Wentzel, who said that there are three 
great needs of men which must be met: 
Food, home, friends and neighbors. It was 
shot through with illustrations and happen- 
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ings from present-day economic and social 
life. He insisted that “either let Christ 
rebuild this present-day world order or we 
as Christian men disown Him,” <A very 
helpful discussion followed, directed by Dr. 
Darms, in which several men gave testi- 
monies of what Christ meant to them. The 
large audience was deeply impressed by 
this worship service. 

In the afternoon two groups met: The 
women—over 150, were addressed by Pro- 
fessor Spotts on the subject: “The Church- 
woman and Her Home,” and the ideals of 
Home-building presented were eagerly ac- 
cepted by the women present. The men 
met near Tohickon Cottage under the di- 
rection of our genial chairman, Rey. Mr. 
Freeman, and Chas. 8. Adams and the Rev. 
James HK. Wagner spoke forcibly on the 
topic: “The Churchman and His Home.” 
Over 175 men sat for an hour and a half 
listening eagerly to the fine messages and 
doubtless resolved in their hearts to give 
more attention to the building of Christian 
homes than ever before. 

The two Vesper services by the Rey. 
Reginald H. Helffrich and Professor 
Nevin C. Harner, will be unforgettable to 
the hundreds of men who entered that 
sanctuary and communed with God. 

The music and singing were of a high 
order, directed by the secretary of the 
Synodical Committee, Elder Floyd Roshon 
of Pottstown, who knew how to develop 
the worship spirit by his own singing and 
that of the men. There is a rhythm and 
power in the singing of Christian men 
which cannot fail to reflect the deeps in 
their souls. 

Splendid meals were served by the Camp 
authorities and everything possible was 
done to make the men and the assembled 
guests, almost 400 of them, feel at home 
at this garden spot of nature, ideal for 
out-of-doors worship, fellowship and study 
of Christian people, young and old. The 
Rey. (Chas. F. Freeman worked assiduously 
for weeks to create the spirit, build the 
program and make possible this wonderful 
gathering, which, of course, will not only 
be repeated next year, but which made 
history for the advance of men’s work and 
the Churchmen’s League. ‘We are surely 
moving up in men’s work, for which we 
thank God. 1B 


CORNWALL AND LAND’S END 
By William C. Allen 


Cornwall is the extreme south-western 
county of England. Land’s End is at the 
tip of it. We left Falmouth one horribly 
stormy day to drive to that alternately 
bleak and sunny corner of the beautiful 
island from which America has received 
so many of her children, her ideals, her 
religious impulses and power. For cen- 
turies Cornwall has hardly been considered 
part of England. Her dialect, even her 
ancient houses, are remarkably in some 
respects like those of Brittany and the 
south of Ireland. These things suggest an 
original Celtic influence. Her precipitous 
coasts are the nearest to America. Her 
moors in late autumn are covered with 
winsome heather. Her people are a polite 
and genial folk. They often seem rugged 
and weather-beaten—the south-western 
gales may help to make them so. English 
people, with a laugh, say their bad weather 
comes from America. They are wrong. 
The storms that thunder on their shores 
are manufactured out in the roaring for- 
ties in the mid-Atlantic, between Europe 
and the United States. 


Our headquarters were at Falmouth, a 
charming old fishing and tourist resort. 
Its twisted business streets are huddled 
together, a wonderful mixthre of quaint 
old buildings and funny little show-win- 
dows. The side-walks are contracted. In 
one busy quarter the walking space for 
edestrians is only as wide again as the 
width of the curb. When the good ladies 
of Cornwall, laden with heaped-up market 
baskets and in friendly gossip stop to dis- 
cuss affairs, and the roadway is jammed 


- distant views are hazy and soft. 


With carts and motor vehicles, one must be 
very patient. If it rains or drizzles the 
need for humble resignation is intensified. 
{t is odd to see a huge, tall English horse, 
with fetlocks as big as a peck measure, 
contemplatively looking over the tops of 
the motor cars as they pass him. All kinds 
of miniature shops crowd each other. The 
windows contain a medley of attractions— 
including the omnipresent varieties of 
gaily wrapped chocolates, one sees all over 
Britain, and other enticements for resi- 
dents and tourists, 

The Falmouth homes are typically old- 
English, The poor live in long rows of 
small dwellings, with bits of flower gar- 
dens in the foreground. The more preten- 
tious dwellings are hid behind cut-stone 
walls and glistening green hedges. You 
catch glimpses of smooth sward and mul- 
titudinous bloom beyond the iron gates 
and through the open wooden doorways in 
the walls. Cabbage palms flutter in the 
breeze. The larger houses are sheltered 
by glorious trees, the massive construc- 
tion of long ago bids defiance to the ele- 
ments. At one home we have visited in 
Falmouth there is a wonderful garden, re- 
plete with plants and shrubbery from 
many parts of the world. In that garden, 
in the latitude of Labrador, figs have rip- 
ened and they have been very good to 
eat. 


If wandering down to the water front 
you find the quintessence of the charms 
of Falmouth. There are pretty rock gar- 
dens right down to the bathing beach. 
The stalwart, stolid boatmen await you 
at the pierhead. The harbor, with its bold 
headlands, is a study in the neutral colours 
of the sea. Out in the centre of the scene 
lies the famed ship, “Cutty Sark.” In the 
brave old clipper-ship days she held the 
record between England and the Far East. 
Her graceful lines are in striking contrast 
with the modern, top heavy looking ocean 
liners. 


There are too many delightful little 
towns around the coast to attempt to tell 
about them all. Clovelly has been so en- 
thusiastically described by many writers 
that a repetition of its strange beauty need 
not be repeated here. Our stay at St. Ives 
was all too brief. That venerable com- 
munity has been immortalized by the old 
song: 


As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives. 


I did not see the man or his seven wives 
to know them. Possibly they have all 
emigrated, possibly he has yielded to pre- 
sent-day lackadaisical ideas regarding di- 
voree, and repudiated six of them. Any- 
how the narrow streets of St. Ives were a 
compound of demureness and liveliness. Its 
picturesque pier and steep hillsides, its 
sweet gardens and flowers looked soaked 
and sorry under the leaden sky and driv- 
ing rain, 

The early part of motoring through 
Cornwall towards Land’s End is typical 
of the near-coast summer scenery else- 
where in the British Islands. Kind Na- 
ture’s harmonies of color are everywhere. 
The trim grass verge runs right to the 
roadway. 
aniums, wild roses, and other flowers nestle 
beneath hedges or lift their lovely heads 
in the open. Big poppies flare in the lush 
meadows or in long rows by the highway. 
The not far-away woodlands seem as if 
they might be solid masses of foliage, The 
Here 
and there is a village, with its parish 
Church tower, in a setting of misty green. 
The scent of new-mown hay is wafted 
from the fields. The air is laden with the 
fragrance of honey from the uncut clover. 
In the little towns are the heavy, cut-stone 
houses surrounded by flowery garths that 
are a joy. You may, while motoring along 
in comfort, meet a tall, handsome woman, 
with a big stick and determined counte- 
nance, driving obtuse cattle out to pasture. 
All this is merry, working England! 


You pass bluebells, wild ger- 


As Land’s End is approached the wind- 
ing roads become more narrow. The stony 
fields look bare and unproductive, the 
hedges are more broken and ragged. We 
finally halt at the termination of our trip, 
where a strongly built hotel provides re- 
fuge and refreshment for the traveller. 
Hard by a little cabin is filled with sou- 
venirs—some interesting, some atrocious 
—which, after they have been purchased, 
make the new owner wonder why he ever 
bought them. The never failing picture 
posteard is there. You leave all these 
cheap contraptions of man’s ¢ontriving, 
and look out over that miracle of God’s 
making, the mighty, restless ocean. The 
greedy waves thrash unavailingly the jag- 
ged rocks beneath you. They hiss as if in 
rage because their fury is impotent. The 
wind howls from off the sea, and threatens 
to blow you back into the country. It is 
not always thus at Land’s End, but so 
we saw it that wild, stormy day. 


England, 1935. 


THE ROAD TO REVIVAL 


A friend of mine in New York, who is 
pastor of a large Presbyterian Church, told 
me this experience. -He said he had be- 
come very much exercised on the subject 
of the salvation of his people. He had 
gone on for a year and more, and had seen 
practically nobody saved. One night he 
called his elders to meet him in the Church, 
and they prayed together. Finally, he said: 
“Brethren, I have a proposition to make 
to you. I wish to resign the pastorship of 
this Church, because I do not believe God 
wants me to stay here. I am not having 
any souls saved.” 

“Oh,” said one of the deacons, “we are 
greatly edified.” 

“Hdified for what?” he asked. “You have 
been coming to me with guch soothing com- 
pliments as that, and yet I don’t see for 
what you have been edified. Now, breth- 
ren, unless God gives us some souls here 
very soon, I am going to resign the pas- 
torate of this Church. And I want to say 
something to you also. You are the elders 
of this Church, and I am going to start 
with you. Brother,” turning to one, “do 
you believe that through you a soul was 
ever saved?” 

And the elder replied, “No, pastor.” 

“Do you?” to another. 

“No, pastor.” 

“Do you?” 

“No, pastor”; and so all along the line. 

“Now, brethren,” he said, “I want to 
make this proposition to you: that unless 
God gives this Church souls in the near 
future, you will resign also as the elders 
of it.” 

“We are getting along very well,” they 
said. 

“No, we are not getting along at all!” 

Finally they all knelt down and prayed 
together, and in that prayer, a covenant 
was made that they would resign if the 
Lord did not give souls in the near future. 
They went to their homes; it was Saturday 
night. 

Monday morning, the elder first question- 
ed by the pastor as to being instrumental 
in soul-saving, went into his store. The 
first man he met was his confidential clerk. 
He took him into his office, shut the door 
behind him, and said: “Bob, I have been 
a good master to you, haven’t I?” 

“Well, Bob, you have been with me for 
fifteen years. I am an elder in the Chureh 
that you attend when you go anywhere. 
But you are not a Christian, and I know 
it, and have known it all the while, and 
yet I have never spoken a word to you 
about salvation personally. But, Bob, my 
soul is on fire now, and I want us to get 
down here in this room and give ourselves, 
both of us, to Christ. I will give myself 
to Him for greater consecration.” 

“Yes, sir; I will be only too glad to do 
it,” and down they knelt. That man was 
saved. The elder called in another, and 
another, and another, and that one day he 
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led eleven men to Christ. The next Sun- 
day over thirty men were received into 
that Church upon profession of faith, every 
one of them led to Jesus Christ by an offi- 
cial in the Chureh who had up to that time 
never saved a soul. We must realize the 


importance of the individual in this matter 
of soul-winning.—Elim Evangel. 


A LETTER FROM THE KRIETE’S 


On Board the President Grant, 
August 17th, 1935. 
Dear Friends in the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church: : 
Under our feet we feel the turning of 
the serew, and the swell of the waves, for 
Wwe are on our way back to Japan. But 


we make one more stop at Victoria before 
starting out across the great Pacific and 
this gives us an opportunity to say one 
more word of greeting and thanks to all 
the friends old and new who have helped 
to make this furlough a happy and _ profit- 
able one. 

We consider ourselves particularly for- 
tunate to have been in the home land 
during this year of the union of our two 
Churches, and to have had the opportunity 
of speaking in so many Churches of the 
group which is new to us. 

The year has not been without some 
heartaches and anxieties about our work, 
and we have been disappointed in not 
being able to take back the equipment 
which we had hoped to have on our return, 


Still more disappointing is the fact that 
more than a year’s search has not yet pro- 
duced the right person to take over the 
Voice work in Miyagi College. 

But we go believing that our prayers 
will yet be answered. ‘We also go with the 
assurance that the Chureh in both its 
branches has a keen interest in the work 
we represent, and in the hopes we have 
for its realization. We pray your con- 
tinued interest and support. 


The screws have stopped turning, and it 
must be time to bring this to a close, with 
greetings and a good bye to all our friends 
in the home land. 

_ Sincerely, 


Carl D. and Bess M. Kriete. 
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A SCENE FROM LIFE 


A young man entered the bar-room of a 
village tavern and called for a drink. 

“No,” said the landlord. “You have had 
delirium tremens once, and I cannot sell 
you any more.” 

He stepped aside to make room for a 
couple of young men who had just entered, 
and the landlord waited on them very 
politely. The other had stood by, silent 
and sullen, and when they had finished he 
walked up to the landlord and addressed 
him: 

“Six years ago’ at their age, I stood 
where those young men are now. I was a 
man with fair prospects. Now at the age 
of twenty-eight I am a wreck, body and 
mind. You led me to drink. In this room 
I formed the habit that has been my ruin. 
Now, sell me a few glasses more and your 
work will be done. I shall soon be out of 
the way; there is no hope for me. But 
they can be saved. Do not sell it to them. 
Sell it to me and let me die, and let the 
world be rid of me; but for Heaven’s sake 
sell no more to them!” 

The landlord listened, pale and trem- 
bling. Setting down his decanter, he ex- 
claimed: 

“God help me! this is the last drop I 
will ever sell any one!” 

And he kept his word. 

—The Primitive Christian. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE DOOR OF OPORTUNITY 


Text, Revelation 3:8, “Behold, I have 
set before thee a door opened.” 


A door of opportunity is about to open 
to millions of boys and girls and young 
men and women as the schools and col- 
leges of the country will soon begin the 
work of another scholastic year. 

Our young people do not seem to fully 
ippreciate the opportunity which our free 
publie schools afford them to prepare them- 
selves for future usefulness and success. 
This -privilege was secured only a little 
over « hundred years ago by a long and 
hard struggle, but during the past century 
it has helped Many generations of school 
children to acquire an education which en- 
abled them to perform the highest public 
service. 

Many of our young people of today want 
to start where their father stopped, “ex- 


pecting mastery without apprenticeship, 
knowledge without study, and riches by 
credit.” As soon as they graduate from 


the high school, the college, or the profes- 
sional school, they want to find good posi- 
tions which pay well so that they can 
ride on to suecess and fortune. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM 


The earth needs the warm rays of 
sunshine 
To nurture all things as they grow, 
And our Lord sends His love and His 
kindness 
In the sun and the 
blow. 


breezes that 


The gentle down patter of rain-drops 

And the stillness of dew in the 
morn, 

Are the gifts of a kind, loving Father 

To us, as each new day is born. 


But our Father, in wonderful foresight, 
Knew His children quite human to 


be, 
Knew that often they’d fail to remem- 
ber ; 
That God—still the Master would 


be. 


So, beside the soft rays of the sun- 
shine, 
Calm patter of rain, fall of dew, 
To remind us that God’s in His 
Heaven, 
That nothing in all this world’s new. 


All is God’s and He made it before us, 

Man’s just bringing it out into light; 

But sometimes we forget and take 
credit, 

And of God and His love lose full 

sight. 


So the might in the thunder and light- 
ning, 
The wind as it blows thru the land, 
The beating of hurricanes, cyclones, 
Still reveal all the power in His 
Hand. 


He is telling us all of His glory, 
Of His strength, in His mighty em- 
brace 
Of the Earth, lest we e’er should forget 
Him, 
Our God, of such Might, yet such 
Grace. 


—Ruth Clymer White. 


The study of biography is one of the 
most interesting, wholesome, and balancing 
of studies. Read the lives of the men and 
women who have achieved success and 
have served their day and generation in 
the most helpful and beneficial way and 
you will find that nearly all of them had 
to struggle up through hardship, self- 
denial and sacrifice to reach the heights to 
which they attained. 

Compared with the men and women of 
past generations, the boys and girls of to- 
day enjoy privileges and opportunities 
which were then unknown. Emerson wrote 
long ago, “America is another name for 
Opportunity.” The children of our coun- 
try enjoy greater opportunities and bless- 
ings than those of any other nation in the 
world. 

Abraham Lincoln is looked upon as the 
ideal American. He had very few oppor- 
tunities in comparison with the boys and 
girls of today, but he made such wonderful 
use of the opportunities he had that he 
became one of the best educated men of 
his time. He had no electric lights nor 
gas jets by which to read and study, as 
the children of today have, but he lay in 
front of the fireplace and read by means 
of the flickering light which the burning 
logs on the hearth afforded. 

He had very few books, but these he 
knew by heart. Among them were “Aesop’s 
Fables,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Arabian 
Nights,” “The Life of George Washington,” 
and the Bible. After reading the life of 
Washington he said to some friends, “I 
do not always intend to delve, grub, shuck 
corn, split rails, and the like.” When ask- 
ed what he intended to do, he said he would 
fit himself for a profession. Mrs. Craw- 
ford, who took almost a mother’s interest 
in him, would often ask him, “What do 
you want to be now?” His answer was 
every time, “T’ll be President.” As he was 
generally playing a joke on some one, she 
would answer, “You’d make a purty Presi- 
dent with all your tricks and jokes, now, 
wouldn’t you?” He would then declare, 
“Oh, Vll study and get ready, and then 
the chance will come.’ His golden oppor- 
tunity came; he was ready for it; he be- 
came President, and will go down in history 
as one of the greatest of them all. 

In those dgys children did not have 
free text books and stationery. A school- 
master told Abraham Lincoln one day that 
if he wanted to talk and write correctly 
he ought to learn grammar. He walked 
twelve miles to get a grammar, and he 
kept it right with him until he knew it by — 
heart. There was nothing in it he did not 
know. His Gettysburg address is regard- 


ed as a literary gem, one of the finest — 


pieces of English ever written. _ 
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Abraham Lincoln was not the only one 
who had to struggle with hardships to ac- 
quire an education. Many another poor 
boy who rose to distinction by using his 
opportunities had a hard time in learning 
to climb the ladder of fame. Many young 
men had to wear threadbare clothes and 
board themselves in order to acquire a 
college education. Thurlow Weed had to 
study at night by the light of a camp-fire 
in a sugar-orchard. He walked two miles 
through the snow with pieces of rag car- 
pet tied about his feet for shoes, that he 
might borrow a coveted book. 

Would you, like John Scott, rise at four 
and study until ten or eleven at night, 
tying a wet towel around your head to 
keep awake? Or would you, like Hugh 
Miller, hammer an education from the 
stone-quarry, and spend a lifetime tracing 
the hand-writing of the Creator down 
through the ages in the strata of rocks? 

Ferguson, the shepherd-boy, made his op- 
portunity when he calculated the distance 
of the stars with a handful of glass beads 
on a string. George Stephenson made his 
opportunity when he mastered the rules of 
mathematics with a bit of chalk on the 
grimy sides of the coal wagons in the 
mines. He was one of eight children whose 
parents were so poor that all lived in a 
single room. He had to watch cows for a 
neighbor, but he managed to get time to 
make engines of clay, with hemlock sticks 
for pipes. He educated himself and did 
much of his work during his spare mo- 
ments. When he had become famous as 
a great inventor of improvements in en- 
gines, those who had loafed and played, 
while he made good use of his opportuni- 
ties, called him lucky. 


A boy in England had been run over by 
the cars, and the bright blood spurted from 
a severed artery. No one seemed to know 
what to do until another boy, Astley Coo- 
per, took his handkerchief and stopped the 
bleeding by pressure above the wound. This 
is something every Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout would do in our day, because they 
are taught how to give first aid in time 
of: accident or emergency. The praise 
which Astley Cooper received for thus sav- 
ing the boy’s life encouraged him to become 
a surgeon, the foremost of his day. 


Edward Johnston Porter, a young boy, 
shipped off on the merchant vessel “Annie 
B.” as messenger and servant. He desired 
to fit himself to be a captain. He did not 
spend a single moment in idleness, but 
worked and studied hard. Beginning with 
the furnaces and engines, he extended his 
inquiries for knowledge to the very pilot- 
house, until there was not a thing about 
the ship which he did not understand. On 
February 12, 1913, a sudden gale struck 
the “Annie B.” The two pilots were in- 
stantly killed; the captain and five seamen 
were swept overboard. For two or three 
minutes the steamer drifted hopelessly. 
Then young Porter sprang to the wheel and 
in ten minutes he had the ship under con- 
trol. For over seven hours he stood at the 
wheel and kept the vessel in a safe course 
with the track of the storm. When the 
life-saving crew from Cape Charles finally 
boarded the ship the boy saluted their cap- 
tain and fainted. He had studied faith- 
fully, and was ready when the emergency 
came. His ability called him to action and 
enabled him to prove his worth. 


A large company was invited to a ban- 
quet. The confectioner who was preparing 
a beautiful centerpiece for the table sent 
word that he had spoiled the piece and 
could not make another one in time. The 
head servant was at his wit’s end, when 
a boy who served as scullion said to him, 
“Tf you will let me try, I think I can make 
something that will do.” “And who are 
you?” asked the head servant. “T am 
Antonio Canova, the grandson of Pisano 
the stonecutter,” replied the pale-faced lit- 
tle fellow. “And, pray, what can you do?” 
asked the head servant. “I think I can 
make something that will do for the middle 
of the table, if you’ll let me try.” He was 
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PRAYER FOR A GRANDMOTHER 


Give her, dear God, no throne in 
Heaven’s halls, 

She’ll need no crown to make 
joy complete, 

If only she may have a chair beside 

A window opening on a golden street. 


her 


If only she may see there, passing by, 

The people whom she loved so, here 
on earth: 

The lads whose cuts she bound, who 
ate her pie 

And hailed her new-filled cookie jar 
with mirth; 


The neighbors who would come for 
her to share 

Their joys and woes, to play her quiet 
part 

At birth or death. Her love would 
help them bear 

A disappointment—or a broken heart! 


And strangers who would pass and 
see her smile, 

Knitting, or hushing someone’s babe 
to rest, 

Would walk with firmer, stronger step 
the while 

The memory of that smile their dull 
day bless’d. 


If we can feel, dear God, that there 
with Thee 
In Heaven, she helps make angels’ 
bliss replete, 
It will not be so hard for us to see 
An empty window on a lonely street. 


—Catherine Miller Balm. 


given permission, and at once set to work 
and moulded a large crouching lion of 
butter. The head waiter admired it very 
much and placed it upon the table. Dinner 
was announced, and many of the most 
noted merchants, princes, and noblemen of 
Venice were seated around the table. When 
their eyes fell upon the butter lon, they 
forgot the purpose for which they had 
come, in their wonder at such a work of 
genius. When they learned that the scul- 
lion had made it they called the boy in 
and turned the dinner into a feast in his 
honor. The rich host declared that he 
would pay the boy’s expenses to become a 
sculptor under the best masters, and he 
became one of the greatest sculptors of all 
time. He was ready when his opportunity 
came and made the most of it. 


A nervous passenger on the first day 
of the outward voyage importuned the cap- 
tain to know what would be the result if 
the steamer should strike an iceberg while 
it was plunging through the fog. “The ice- 
berg would move right along, madam,” the 
captain replied courteously, “just as if 
nothing had happened.” And the old lady 
was greatly relieved. 


TO MY GRANDPA 


The other day on the Radio 

I heard a famous man say 

We must remember the lovely things in life 
If we would be happy and gay. 


We must teach ourselves to forget 
All that is ugly and bad 

And never dwell on anything 
That makes us blue or sad. 


I searched back through the years 
To bring to my memory 

The nicest things that had happened 
In all my life to me. 


I was a little girl again 

With curls of golden brown, 

With a brother one year younger than I, 
Hand in hand we romped around, 


Our visits to grandpa’s house 
Brought us the keenest delight; 
He was just the dearest man— 
With hair all snowy white. 


His cheeks were round and rosy, 
His eyes a twinkling blue, 

He was so kind and merry 

I wish you’d have known him too. 


He had an old stone mill 

Tucked in a wee little town, 
And lived with our maiden aunt, 
The sweetest person around. 


We were always very busy 
With the nicest things to do; 
The roosters woke us early 
With their cock-a-doodle-doo. 


The house had the nicest smell, 

It was so spotlessly clean, 

Filled with the odor of breakfast— 
We thought we were in a dream. 


And then after a hearty meal 

We carried some things to the spring; 
The spring-house was so clean and cold, 
*T will e’er in my memory Cling. 


The water was so refreshing, 
The food, kept in nice old crocks, 
Tasted so much better to me 
Than food in a fine ice-box. 


There were eggs to hunt or apples to pick 
Or some mint tea by the brook; 

With old Bill and the wagon 

Many trips to town we took. 


If I grow sad or lonesome, 
I'll chase those thoughts from my mind; 
In dreams V’ll go to grandpa’s house 
And there ll happiness find. 

—L. Ethel Ohlson. 


Little Johnny: “Look at that rhinoceros.” 

Little Willie: “That’s no rhinoceros; 
that’s a hippopotamus. Can’t you see it’s 
got no radiator cap?”—Blue Bucket. 


TYPES OF TALKERS 
By Grenville Kleiser 


There is no greater affliction in modern 
life than the tiresome talker. He talks in- 
cessantly. Presumably he talks in his sleep. 
Talking is his constant exercise and recre- 
ation. He thrives on it. He lives for 
talking’s sake. His continuous practice in 
talking enables him easily to outdistance 
all ordinary competitors. There is nothing 
which so completely unnerves him as long 
periods of silence. He has the talking 
habit in its most virulent form. 

The trifling talker is equally objection- 
able. He talks much, but says little. He 
skims over the surface of things, and is 
timid of anything deep or philosophical. 
He does not tarry at one subject. He talks 
of the weather, clothes, plays, and sports. 
He puts little meaning into what he says, 
because there is little meaning in what he 


thinks. He cannot look at anything seri- 
ously. Nothing is of great significance to 
him. He is in the class of featherweights. 


The tedious talker is one without termi- 
nal facilities. He talks right on with no 
idea of objective or destination. He rises 
to go, but he does not go. He knows he 
ought to go, but he simply cannot. He 
has something more to say. He keeps you 
standing half an hour. He talks a while 
longer. He assures you he really must go. 
You tell him not to hurry. He takes you 
at your word and sits down again. He 
talks some more. He rises again. He does 
not know even how to conclude. He has 
no mental compass. He is a rudderless 
talker. 

Probably the most obnoxious type is the 
tattling talker. He always has something 
startlingly personal to impart. It is a sacred 
secret for your ear. He is a wholesale deal- 
er in gossip. He fairly smacks his lips as 
he relates the latest scandal. He is an ex- 
pert embellisher. He adroitly supplies 
missing details. He has nothing of interest 
in his own life, since he lives wholly in 
the lives of others. He is a frightful bore, 
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but you cannot affend him. He is adamant. 
There is the tautological talker, or the 
human self-repeater. He goes over the 


ground again and again lest you have miss- 
ed something. He is very fond of him- 
self. He tells the same story not twice, 
but a dozen times. “You may have heard 
this before,” says he, “but it is so good 
that it will bear repetition.” He tries to 
disguise his poverty of thought in a mas- 
querade of ornate language. If he must 
repeat his words, he adds a little emphasis, 
a flourishing gesture, or an air of non- 
chalance. 

Again, there is the tenacious talker, who 
refuses to release you though you concede 
his arguments. When all others tactily 
drop a subject, he eagerly picks it up. He 
is reluctant to leave it. He would put 
you in possession of his special knowledge. 
You may successfully refute him, but he 
holds firmly to his own ideas. He is posi- 
tive he is right. He will prove it, too, if 
you will only listen. He knows that he 
knows. You cannot convince him to the 
contrary, no indeed. He will talk you so 
blind that at last you are unable to sce 
any viewpoint clearly. 

A recognized type is the tactless talker. 
He says the wrong thing in the right way, 
and the right thing in the wrong way. He 
is impulsive and unguarded. He reaches 
hasty conclusions. He confuses his tact- 
lessness with cleverness. He is awkward 
and blundering. His indifference to the 
rights and feelings of others is his greatest 


enemy. He is a stranger to discretion. He 
speaks first, and thinks afterwards. He 
may have regrets, but not resolutions. He 


is often tolerated, but seldom esteemed. 

The temperamental talker is one of the 
greatest of nerve-destroyers. He deals in 
superlatives. He talks feelingly of trifles, 
and eestatically of friends. He gushes. He 
flatters. To him everything is “marvelous,” 
“wonderful,” “prodigious,” “superb,” “gor- 
geous,’ “heavenly,” “amazing,” “indescrib- 
able,” “overwhelming.” Extravagance and 
exaggeration permeate his most common- 
place observations. He is an incurable 
enthusiast. 

The tantalizing talker is one who likes 
to contradict you. He divides his atten- 
tion between what you are saying and 
what he can summon to oppose you. He 
dissents from your most ordinary observa- 
tions. His favorite phrases are “I don’t 
think so,” “There is where you are wrong,” 
“T beg to differ,” and “Not only that.” Tell 
him it will be a fine day, and he will de- 
clare that the signs indicate foul weather. 
Say that the day is unpromising, and he 
will assure you it does not look that way 
to him. He cavils at trifles. He disputes 
even when there is no antagonist. 

To listen to the tortuous talker is a su- 
preme test of patience. He slowly winds 
his way in and out of a subject. He tra- 
verses by-paths, allowing nothing to escape 
his unwearied eye. He goes a long way 
about, but never tires of his circuitous 
journey. Ploddingly and perseveringly he 
zigzags from one point to another. He 
alters his course as often as the crooked 
way of his subject changes. He twists, 
turns, shifts, veers, and diverges without 
the slightest inconvenience to himself. He 
likes nothing better than to trace out de- 
tails. His talking disease is discursiveness. 

The tranquil talker never hurries. He 
has all the time there is. If you are very 
busy he will wait. He is uniformly mod- 
erate and polite. He is a rare combination 
of oil, milk, and rose-water. He would not 
harm a syllable of the English language. 
His talking has a soporifie effect. It acts 
as a lullaby. His speech is low and gen- 
tle. He never speaks an _ ill-considered 
word. He chooses his words with measured 
caution. He is what is known as a smooth 
talker. 

The torpedo talker is of the rapid fire 
explosive varitty. He bursts into a con- 
versation. He scatters labials, dentals, and 
gutterals in all directions. He is a war- 
time talker, — boom, burst, bang, roar, 
crash, thud! He fills the air with voeal 
bullets and syllabic shrapnel. He is trum- 


pet-tongued, ear-splitting, deafening. He 
fires promiscuously at all his hearers. He 
rends the skies asunder. He is nothing if 
not vociferous, stentorian, lusty. He de- 
molishes every idea in his way. He is a 
Napoleon of words! 

The tangled talker never gets anything 
quite straight. He inevitably spoils the 
best story. He always begins at the wrong 
end. Despite your protests of face and 
manner he talks on. He talks inopportune- 
ly. He becomes inextricably confused. He 
is weak in statistics. He has no memory 
for names or places. He lacks not fluency 
but accuracy. He is a badly twisted talker. 

The triumphant talker lays claim to the 
star part in any conversation. He likes 
nothing better than to drive home his point 
and then look about exultantly. He says 


WHY I GO TO CHURCH 


I love to go to Church and hear 
The Parson preach and pray; 

I love to feel in depths of heart 
The truths one should obey. 

I love to see the worshipers 

Who humbly bow in prayer; 

I love to feel the atmosphere 

Of heaven’s glory there. 

I love to hear the Parson tell 

With faith that’s ringing clear, 

Of sorrows that are bound to come 
When folks are insincere. 

I love to feel the kindliness 

That’s sure to penetrate 

The heart, with such compassion that 
It pushes out the hate. 


I love to feel that Christians try 

To live a life discreet; 

That yearning hearts in right will 
find 

A balm so pure and sweet. 

I love to feel the tenderness 

That helps one to forgive; 

That teaches one the way to go 

That he may better live. 

I love to feel that ev’ry heart 

Is stripped of all its sham; 

And ev’ry soul is reaching up 

To touch the Master’s hand. 

I love to feel that selfishness 

Has not a right to live; 

I love to feel that righteous folks 

Will try each wrong forgive. 


I love to know the flame of right 

Grows brighter day by day; 

And much of wrong is therefore 
bound 

To perish by the way. 

I love to feel that sympathy 

Fills ev’ry Christian heart; 

That urges him in all he does 

To nobly play his part. 

I love to know the sacrifice 

A Christian friend will make ;— 

The stony bruises ’long the road 

He’ll suffer for one’s sake. 

I love to feel no person can 

Live quite unto himself: 

And no real human happiness 

Can come of sordid pelf. 


I love to feel that Christian folks 
Are planting, “long the way, 

A rose of cheer and righteousness 
To bloom for man for aye. 

I love to feel Church-going folks 
Will help one in distress, 

And one who tries to live upright 
They’ll pray the Lord to bless. 

I love to dream of yonder land 
That lies beyond the sea; 

The place the Master told about 
For those who’d righteous be. 
That heavenly house of mansions 
Not built by human hand; 

But by the universal King 

In Heaven’s glory land. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


gleefully, “I told you so!” That he can 
ever be wrong is inconceivable to him. He 
knows the facts since he can readily manu- 
facture them himself. He is self-satisfied, 
for in his own opinion he has never lost an 
argument. He is a brave and bold talker. 
These, then, are some types of talking 
which we should not emulate. Study the 
list carefully — the tiresome talker, the 
trifling talker, the tedious talker, the tat- 
tling talker, the tautological talker, the 
tenacious talker, the tactless talker, the 
temperamental talker, the tantalizing talk- 
er, the tangled talker, the triumphant talk- 
er—guard yourself diligently against the 
faults which they represent. Talking 
should always be a pleasure to the speaker 
and listener, never a bore.—(From “Talks 
on Talking,’ by Grenville Kleiser, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.. New York, publishers.) 


Harold was asked by his sister what 
the lesson at Sunday School had been 
about. 

“Oh,” he said, “it was about a boy, and 
his brothers put him in a hole in the 
ground; then they killed another boy, and 
took the boy’s coat and dipped it in the 
blood of the other boy, and—” 

“Oh, no, not another boy,” his sister, 
who recognized the story, interrupted. 

“But it was,’ Harold insisted. “I know 
the teacher said ‘kid’, but I don’t use 
words like that!”—Exchange. 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph. D. 


HELPS FOR THE WEEK OF SEPT. 2-8 


Memory Verse: Give her the fruit of her 
hands; and let her works praise her in 


the gates. Prov. 31:31. 
Memory Hymn: “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”. No. 296. 


Theme: Lydia and Priscilla (Christian 
Women in Industrial Life). 


Monday: A Faithful Convert 
Acts 16:11-15 


The seed of the Gospel was transplant- 
ed from Asia to Europe. Immediately it 
takes root and begins to grow. The Gos- 
pel is suited and adapted to all climes, 
races and peoples. In Europe it took hold 
of Lydia, who was the first Christian con- 
vert in Europe, She was a business woman, 
a shopkeeper who was earning her own 
living. She was “a seller of purple”. Her 
life was not one of idleness. Women have 
to be reckoned with in our social and in- 
dustrial life. According to the census of 
1930, there were 557 occupational elassi- 
fications listed in our country and women 
had found their way into 527 of these oe- 
cupations, or into 93.9% of them. Lydia 
was not only a worker but a worshipper. 
Work and worship. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, we pray that 
Thou will save our working women from 
undue strain of toil that would unfit them 
for the holy duties of home and mother- 
hood which the future may lay upon them. 
In the midst of new surroundings may 
they maintain that sweetness and tender- 
ness of spirit which characterizes worthy 
womanhood, For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Tuesday: Hospitality of a Fellow-crafts- 
man 
Acts 18:1-4 

Upon his arrival at Corinth, Paul found 
lodging with a family consisting of hus- 
band and wife, Aquila and Priscilla. They 
came from Rome and their occupation was 
tentmaking. Paul worked with them and 
earned his own living. These people em- 
braced the Gospel religion. Priscilla work- 


ed at the occupation, as well as her hus- ~ 
band. In the Near Hast at the present: 


time the women are laborers. Many of 
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them are the real burden-bearers of the 
home. Laboring conditions among women 
in our country have been greatly improved 
in recent years, although the presence of 
abnormal conditions still exist in sweat- 
shops and kindred situations. Twenty- 
seven out of every one hundred women are 
gainfully employed and receive wages or 
salaries. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, we pray for 
our sisters who are leaving the shelter of 
the home to earn their wage in the factory 
and store, amid the press of modern life. 
May we work for the industrial better- 
ment of our working women and may they 
be saved from strain of unremitting toil 
and from unsanitary surroundings which 
impair health. Amen. 


Wednesday: Women Helpers 
Phillipians 4:1-7 

Women were among Paul’s first fellow- 
workers. He pleads in behalf of these 
women who labored with him at Phil- 
lippi. In the early Church there were not 
only deacons, but deaconesses like Phoebe. 
What an illustrious group of women we 
have in the New Testament! We have 
the three Marys, Martha, Johanna, Salome, 
Doreas, Priscilla, Eunice, Lois, and others. 
Today the women continue to be the main 
stay of the Church. Two-thirds of the 
Church’s membership consists of women. 
There are few infidels among women. As 
the vine turns towards the sun, so turns 
the heart of woman toward God. In our 
Church their missionary work is well or- 
ganized and the Church is enriched by the 
work of her consecrated women. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for the 
women of the Church whose lives are ded- 
icated to the upbuilding of Thy Kingdom. 
May their number ever increase and may 
the work of the Church continue to share 
in the blessings they so freely bestow 
upon it by their unselfish labors, through 
Christ who strengtheneth them. Amen. 


Thursday: A Benevolent Seamstress 
Acts 9:36-43 


Doreas was a woman of good works, 
almsdeeds. She was a maker of coats and 
garments which were given unto such who 
were in need. Her death brought great 
sorrow to the people in Joppa and Peter 
was summoned who brought her back to 
life. Women who ply the needle have fre- 
quently given themselves to good works 
and almsdeeds. Not only in the stress of 
war but in days of depression they have 
become rich in good works by their sacri- 
ficial labors, whereby they provided coats 
and garments for the needy. This is work 
for which woman is especially adapted and 
womanhood should seize these opportuni- 
ties of doing good. 

Prayer: Lord, help us to train our hands 
to helpfulness and our hearts to sympathy, 
so that we may do good and become rich 
in good works in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


Friday: Women at the Mill 
Matthew 24: 38-44 


In the great day two women shall be 
grinding at a mill; the one shall be taken 
and the other left. Life on earth is un- 
certain. Watch therefore! 

’Tis not for us to trifle, 

Life is brief, and sin is here. 
Our age is like the falling of a leaf, 

The dropping of a tear. 

Not many lives, only one life have we; 

How sacred then should that one life be? 
We have no time to sport away the hours; 

All must be earnest in a life like ours. 

Prayer: Lord, we know not when the 
time is. May we so live that when death 
draweth nigh it may come as a sweet mes- 
senger of peace, translating us from this 
world of sin and discord to heavenly bless- 
edness and joy. Amen. 


Saturday: Workers at Home 
Titus 2:1-8 
Paul pleads that women may be dis- 
ereet, chaste, and keepers of the home. 


REFORMED 
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While many women are given to gainful 
employment it is gratifying to know that, 
according to the 1930 census, 73 out of 
every 100 women between the ages of 16 
and 64, considered their place in the home, 
about 7 out of every 10. These women 
may attend parties, play bridge or golf, 
but nevertheless they attend to home 
duties rather than engage in gainful em- 
ployment. While women perform their 
work outside the home with honor and 
ability, nevertheless women find their full- 
est life and make their largest contribu- 
tion to society not outside the home but 
within it. The home is the primary insti- 
tution of the race, 

Prayer: Kind Heavenly Father, we pray 
that Thou will bless our homes. May they 
be Bethels on earth where angels ascend 
and descend, where prayers are offered 
and rich answers come in return. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


AMBITION 


I want to be a helpful man 
And render service true— 
To cheer some pilgrim out of luck 
And show him what to do. 
If I give but a cheering smile, 
’Twill make another life worth 
while. 


I want to be a useful man, 
Engaged in useful work; 

To fill the hours with honest toil, 
And never grudge nor shirk. 

For if I look with willing mind, 

Some useful work I’m sure to find. 


I want to be a kindly man 
With sympathetic heart; 
To those in sorrow or distress, 
T’'ll play a brother’s part. 
For after all, it’s what you give 
That makes you feel it’s good to 
live. 


But most of all I want to be 
A man of sterling worth, 
That I may prove myself to be 
Full worthy of my birth. 
For, though I fill a humble place, 
I then can walk with happy face. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


Sunday: A Home-Builder 
Proverbs 31:23-31 

Blessed the woman that “looketh well to 
the way of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness.” By her very nature 
woman is a lover of the home. She is a 
home-builder. Some few years ago a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to a number of women 
who had graduated from college. The 
question was this, “Were it necessary for 
you to give up your career or the prospect 
of marriage and home-making, which 
would you surrender?” There were 595 re- 
sponses. Twenty-two were undecided. 
Fifty-one stated that they would give up 
the prospects of marriage. Five hundred 
and twenty-two said they would surrender 
their eareer in favor of wifehood and 
motherhood. This preponderance of ex- 
pression in favor of home-building is a 
conclusive evidence that at heart woman 
is given to a desire to oceupy her rightful 
place in human society. May woman al- 
ways contribute her God-given talents to 
the making of a Christian home. 


“Houses are made of stones and bricks, 
Of pillars, sills, and piers; 

But homes are made of loving deeds 
That last a thousand years.” 


Prayer: O God, we thank Thee for our 
mothers who lavished their affections upon 
us when we were unaware of our exist- 
ence. May we repay appreciated kindness 
if they are spared to us, and hold them 
in sacred memory if separated from us. 
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May the young women of our land pre- 
serve their bodies and minds in purity and 
strength for the holy task of wifehood and 
motherhood. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

Mother: “What, Bobby! You ate all 
that cake without thinking of your little 
sister?” 


Bobby: “I was thinking of her all the 
time. I was afraid she would come before 
I finished.”—The Sentinel. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE 
Mary Starck Kerr 


Mrs. Burns was getting ready to go to 
the photographer. She wanted to have a 
good picture, as it probably would be a 
long time before she could have another 
one taken, and this would go to all of her 
relatives and to many of the important 
friends she had made in her club and 
Church. 

Her hair had been carefully waved, she 
had laid out her new silk dress to wear, 
and now she was applying her usual face 
cream and powder with special care. In 
the meantime, little Margery, who had 
been playing about the room, was naturally 
much interested in the process of “dress- 
ing up” which was going on and wanted 
to stand close beside her mother to see 
just how everything was done. 

Mrs. Burns did not appreciate Margery’s 
interest, however, and ordered her away. 
She spoke at first in an ordinary tone of 
voice, then when Margery repeatedly re- 
turned, she spoke impatiently, and finally 
erossly; she could not send the child out 
of the room, as there was no one else to 
look after her. 

The photographer’s picture turned out 
beautifully, and Mrs. Burns did not realize 
that another quite different picture had 
been taken by Margery. Yet this experi- 
ence, together with those of many other 
occasions, was painting in Margery’s con- 
sciousness a portrait of her mother that 
she would carry all through her life. 

Mrs. White was going to have her pic- 
ture taken the same day. Her little Rob- 
bie was with her, and little boys are quite 
as much interested in watching Mother 
“dress up,” as little girls are. Mrs. White, 
seeing that Robbie wanted to stand beside 
her and watch every movement she made, 
allowed him to share in the wonderful pro- 
cess. She set him to work as her assistant. 
She let him hand her the comb and brush, 
the tiny hair pins, the cream and the 
powder, and finally let him bring her the 
dress which she had laid out on the bed. 

Mrs. White realized that going to the 
photographer was not as important as the 
everyday task of being a mother. If the 
picture the photographer made came out 
poorly, it could be destroyed, and another 
taken, but the picture Robbie was getting 
of Mother, through her conduct toward 
him and others, was a lifetime picture. 
She would much rather have a poor pic- 
ture from the photographer, or miss having 
one taken, than to spoil Robbie’s picture 
of her. Besides, and this is worth con- 
sidering though Mrs. White had not 
thought of it, when the photographer said, 
“Ready,” she would not have to summon 
an artificial look of pleasantness to her 
face. Because she had kept pleasant at 
home, a happy look would naturally be 
there, and her picture would be the pho- 
tograph of her real self, just as Robbie’s 
picture of her would be. 


“T believe that the most important train- 
ing a child receives is iu his most plastic 
years—four to six. If well trained 
he receives lasting good. With the well- 
trained kindergarten teacher the child is 


18 
(ei 
firmly placed on a most excellent educa 
tional foundation, Without an excellent 
foundation in education the entire atrue 


ture is found faulty,’-T, . Homan, Head 
of the Department of Mducation and Pay 
chology, Ottawa University, Ottawa, an 
asi 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
& West Wortieth Street, New York City, 
is endeavoring to have kindergartens 6s 
tablished in all publie schools, If you are 
intercated in helping with this work, write 
to the Association for leaflets and informa 
hion, 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


What kind of homes do the campers at 
Mensch Mill come from? Moat of the 
homes represented at camp hive wm laborer 
father in ity aome are mouldera and metal 
workers; some foremen, others, milk work 
era and loom fixers; some have a business 
of their own; others are merchants, clerks, 
ailowmon, grocers, farmers, foed dealers, 
laundrymen, butchers, One is an hotel 
manager; some are carpenters, paperhang 
ors, painters, eloctriciang and leather work 
ors; other are trimmers and packers; some 
are brakemon, and drivera for a trnetion 
company; one isa tower man, and still an 
other in a state electrician, One is & sete 
man and another ia a Lieutenant Colonels a 
druggist heads another family, a voborinary 
surgeon, another; a banker, a teneher, an 
attorney, and pastors, And so we come 
from many parte of Master Bynod, New 
Jorsoy and Maryland, and from many types 
of homes, to share in ¢liga and on Veapor 
Hill, our ideals for a Christian World, God 
grant that cach yoar more and more fathers 
will anawor their children’s eall te Camp 
Monach Mill, and thus help mightily to 
bring about a cloaner, happler, more Ohrint 
like world, 


The lowson in natural history liad been 
about the rhinoeeros, and the teneher 
wanted to know how well the lesson had 
been lJoarned, “Now, name something,” 
whe anid, “that in vory dangerous to got 
near to, and that has horns,” 

“T know, tonchors 1 knowl” enllod little 
Annio Jones, 

“Well, Annie, what in it? 

“An automobile,” 


“And remomber, politenown costa noth 
ing,” 

“Doown't i Juat try putting — remain 
your obedient servant? at the end of a tole: 
pram!’ Bolectod, 


REFORMED 
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THE PASTOR THINKS 


That he would be as happy as his 


dog if he knew aa little of the devil 
in life aw hia dog does, 


~—Now and Then 


“Why is a woman like an umbrella?” 
“Because she's accustomed to reign,” 


WORDS 


By Grenville Kleiser 
Bi CAKRKEFUL today in your use of 
words, Choose words which necurately 
and precisely express your meaning, Aim 
at refinement and foree of language, Ke 
momber that worda have the power to 


make or unmake you, Wealize that your 
words disclose your mental tendencies, 
associations, and ideals, Aseertain the 
moaning of words before you use them, 
Wroquently study your dictionary, Keep 
a small notebook in whieh to jot down 
words and phrases gathered from your gen 
oral roading, Interest yourself in the study 


of words, and observe the language of 
ood speakers, 
lixercise 1, Select three words from 


your poneral reading and deliberately use 
them several times today in your conver: 
ation, 

Iixercine 2, Devote ten minutes to select. 
ing and writing down from your diction 
ary as many inapiring word ts# you can 
find; oa, courageous, resolute, self-reliant, 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know ‘That: 


An lowa cold storage plant rents 
locker space to individual cone 
sumers desiring to buy whole sides 
or quarters of beef, 
Nine oranges of the size which 
are packed 324 to a erate will 
ordinarily yleld a pint of orange 
uice, 
Vitamin © is not stored up in the 
body for future use, 
The Dionne quintuplets received, 
under Dr, Dafoe's direction, diet 
which includes each day a coddled 
eve, along with fruit juice, milk, 
cereals and cod liver oil, 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumers (steend 
tion, New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture, 
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plucky, valiant, fearless. indomitable, com- 
manding, masterful, mighty, powerful, 
strong, enthusiastic, persistent, persever- 
ing, independent, noble, pre-eminent, and 
supreme, 

Kixercise 3. Write in your notebook as 
many #triking phrases as you find in your 
reading today; as, indefatigable, energy, 
definite conviction, personal excellence, ex- 
alted ideal, intellectual capacity, virile 
manhood, energetic vitality, eminent char- 
acter, and national independence, 

Give an hour daily and exclusively to 
vocabulary building. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO — CURTAILED WORDS, 
No, 64 


1, Window—wind—win 
2, Annex—Anne—Ann—an 
3. Washer-—wash—was 


4, Marsh-—Mare—mar—ma 

5, Lesson-—less—les—le 

6, Asper-—1sp—as : 

7. Vanel—pane—pan—Pa 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 62 


” ” % * * 
w w w ” sd 
4 % 7 ” w 
a * * n ” 
* *” a ” n 
Acrone: p 


1, The foundation of anything 
2. A dwelling place 


3%. The Athenian Law-giver ‘ 

4, Ieathen gods re 

5, Meaning or import ait 
Down: oe. 


—A, M. 8. 


Same aa across. 


A Southern Bishop once said: 

“The religious knowledge of too many 
idults resembles, 1 am afraid, the religious 
knowledge of little Eve, 

‘So you attend Sunday School regular. 
ly?’ the minister said to little ve, . 

‘Oh, you, sir,’ 

‘And you know your Bible?’ 

‘Oh, yea, sir,’ ‘ 

‘Could you perhaps tell me something 
that in in ity? aah 

‘1 could tell you everything that’s in it? 

‘Indeed, and the minister smiled. ‘Do — 
toll me, then,’ Ve 

‘Sintor’s beaws photo is in it, said little 
Hive, promptly, ‘and ma’s recipe for vane — 
inhin? cream is in it, and a lock of my hair — if 4 
cut off when I was a baby is in it, and the 
ticket for pa’a watch is in it.” 


1955 LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


time; capecinily may thowe who toil lool 
to the dineiples of the Carpenter of Naw 
areth who anid: “Come unto Ma, all yo that 
labor and are heavy laden’ Organized 
opposition to the Christian Church today 
in in no amall menwnre due to ite failure 
adequately to meet a justified expectation, 
Abundance for All 

But in the midat of our suffering a glor 
ious truth whines eloar, Mor the firat time 
in human history, man haw the toehnieal 
knowledge to solve hin eeonomie problem, 
Ilo can at Inet provide sufficient material 
goods for an abundant life, Sinee the de. 
prosmion, the researches of selontiata and 
ongineord, the findings of private and prove 
ornmental commissions, have beon rotterat. 
ing thin meme basic fact, The natural ro 
sources of the United States of Amerien 
and the industrial and agricultural equip. 
mont are sufficient to give every man, 
woman and child the material basin for the 
rood life, 


THE 


Racontk governmental oatimates and other 
vuthoritative studion have indiented that 
had our plant been used to eapaeity, in 


120 over #4,000 in vibes and services 
could have been supplied to every Amer. 
jenn family, Nevertheless, 16,000,000 


Amorican families, or nearly two-thirds of 
our pooplp, netually received in that your 
Jona than 42,000, That was six yours ago. 
Hines then inventions and improvements 
in fochnologleal proceed have marehed 
wtondily on, 

The clear trath ia that from a physieal, 
ongineoring point of view, we could now 
yvoduee onough fully and completely to 
hentia’ poverty, Yet, in spite of this po- 
fontind plonty, vrestrleted produetion in both 
industry and agriculture is the rule, while 
dovantating poverty and unemployment 
continue, © have the natural resourees; 
wo have the machinery; we ean produce 
for all, 

Hffective moans must be found to eradi- 
cate sing of solfishness and to make this 
abundance available for all, The solution 
of the deplorable maladjustment in distri- 


' 
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ve 


yas ae 
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bution is adequate income for the masses 
and security of employment, Only by a 
more equalized ability to purchase ean the | 
anomaly of want in the midst of abun-— 
dance be solved, To achieve such an @ 
now forms of social control must be de 
signed, New ways must be found, 
Free Discussion and Organization 
But these new ways cannot be found w 
loss mon are free to discuss frankly 
openly the problems before them. We 
joico in the great American prineiple 
free epeeak and press, enthroned in 
fodoral and state constitutions. This 
ciple has its roots in the Christian 
© would solemnly point out tha 
changes which must come in our econ 
sot-up can come peaceably only if t 
nels of communication are kept op 
True Americans and true Christ! 
be ever alert to repel any atter 
rive them of these civil rights 
ant ina rete Fa Moreover 
g 
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such supprossion is extended to all who 
dare volee opposition to those tomporarily 
in powor, 

It is important on this Labor Sunday, as 
we oxtond our grootings to the tollora ot 
the nation, to point out tho basie impor 
tance of organization,  Wmployera have 
found it deeidedly to their benefit to band 
themselves together for mutual aid and 
counsel, Tt is equally important that the 
mon who labor should band themselves to 
wethor that thoy, too, may bargain colloe 


tively through their own frooly chosen 
roprosontatives, Wo rejolee that the 
Churehos have gone on record ino their 


Social Ideals for “The right of employees 
and omployers alike to organise for col 
lective bargaining and social action; pro 
tection of both in the exercise of thin 
right; the obligation of both to worl for 
the public good; encouragement of co. 
operatives and other organisations among 
farmers and other groups.” 


Such organivation of those who labor 
With hand or brain ia eaventinl if justiee 
for all in to be nehteved, Tt is good to 
rocall that the Ameorienn labor leader, 
Samuel Gompors, doelureds “LE have been 
jentous that the Amerienan labor movement 
should nover loso ite charactor of a pron 
crusade for human justioa” 


Winally tho Churehos must consolosaly 
yroeclaim that out of the heart are the 
aanos Of life, True religion must stand 


always, not only againat exploitation, but 
againat the very desire to oxploit, The 
Christian religion demands now and muat 
always demand that both himan hoartea and 
human institutions he controlled and judg 
od by the mind whieh waa in Christ Josua, 


Labor Sunday Litany 


Kor our ignorance and our proed whieh 
have brought to multitudes atarvation in 
the midat of plenty, 

Lord, have mercy upon us, 
From sonse of our own virtue at 
alight charity to the unemployed, 

Good Lord, deliver ws, 
From luxury and display, while many have 
not where to lay their honda, 

Good Lord, deliver ws, 
Mrom heoedlows comfort in the security of 
our homes, while families of the poor are 
ovietod from the tonomenta, their ehildren 
and furniture upon the street, 

Good Lord, deliver us, 


From spending billions for battleships while 
the unemployed live upon a erust, 
Good Lord, deliver us, 


Brom mothoda of private or public rolief 

which save the bodies of mon but destroy 

their inmost spirit; from hurting the finer 

sonsibilition of men and women, robbing 

them of their pride and palf-reapect, 
Good Lord, deliver us, 


From false notions that by preaching we 
ean dave the soula of men, while unem- 
loyment brealka their hearta, unbalanees 
heir minda, destroya their homes, tompte 
them beyond measure, visita want and din 
ean upon their children; turna the heart 
to bitterness, hatred and rebellion, or to 
hopelessness, despair and death, 
Good Lord, deliver us, 


From over forgetting the forlorn of the 
unemployed; from failure to see that our 
social fabric in an shabby ae his eoat, and 
that our heada must bow in equal shame 
with hin, 

— Good Lord, deliver us. 


Yrom satiafaction with any revival of ree 
newed prosperity while multitudes still ean 
find no work, 

Good Lord, deliver us, 


That our conscience may know no rest un. 
til unemployment ia abolished, 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord, 


That in may plense Thee to guide us quick. 

* ly into the good life in whieh there shall 

he pence and Paes a sharing of lnbor 

and leisure and joy by all the children of 
men, 

7 a - - We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord, 
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Miss Rosa EH. Ziegler, Kditor, 
440 N, 7th St, Lebanon, Pa. 


The 16th Annual Convention of the W, 
M. &. of Mid-West Synod will be held in 
Silom Chureh, Louisville, Ky, Rev. A. H. 
Sehmousver, pastor, Sept, 17 and 18, 1985, 
A fine program haa been propared, Reports 
Will bo piven of the meeting of the W. M, 
S. GS, held in Groensburg in’ May by 
mombora who attended these seagiona, Miss 
Ruth THoinmitllor will be the puest aponker 
at the Guild Banquet to be held Sept, 17 
at 6:80 P. M,, and she will also speak at 
the General Sessions, Mra, KR, Mernity, 
Nationnt President of the Hvangelieat 
Women's Union, of Chiengo Tleights, will 
apouk Tuesday ovening, Busy and inter 
Onting seasions are in store for all who at. 
fond this eonvention, 


The W, M. 8. of Galvary Ohurch, Read- 
ing, Mrs, Charles Zimmorman, president, 
held aw very profitable meeting during the 
ontly summer when the Junior Room of 
(he Chureh wae decorated with flowers and 
tabled arranged like a Tea Room for the 
ocenmion, Mra, Charles Woolfurty, a Bune 
Barian, interpreted moat beautifully and 
Inforostingly hor poople by a talk, exhibit, 
pleturea, song and food, She waa sceom- 
paniod by her nieee who lately returned 
from an your's visit to the old country, Both 
wore dressed in Tingarian eostume, repre 
sonting two types of people—-the rich and 
the poor, After the meeting they served 
Hunparian pastry to all present whieh was 
onpocially onjoyable, ‘The society was 
plonsed to live so many puesta, coming 
from MWaston, Hamburg and loeal Societies, 
Again in July, this Soeiety held an impres 
vive Sunset Servies at the summer home 
of Mr and Mra, Randolph Meek along the 
Manatawny crook, Mra, ‘William Keiser 
had charge of the dovotions and Mra, D. 
KK, Diekonson wae the leader, Plans for 
the ontertainment of puesta of the astern 
Synodienl Convention to be held in Read: 
ing in the fall wore diseussed, 

Wo are real glad to weleome home the 
following missionariog on furlough: 

Prof, and Mra, Garl Sipple from North 
Japan College, Sondai, Japan, Prof, Sip. 
plo ia the aon of Dr. and Mra, Simon Sipple 
of Allentown, while Mra, Sipple will be 
romomberod ta Misa Wdnaw Martin, who 
taught the ehildron’a work at many of our 
Simmer Missionury Conferences before she 
went to Japan aa a trained Kkindergartiner 
in 1928, They have brought with them 
their young daughter, Marjorie Mae, 

Rev. and Mra, Jesse Vaukey and their 
three children from the Evangelistic work 
around Yochow, China, The Yaukeysa were 
forced to come home before their term had 
oxplred on account of the health of their 
youngest child, Ann, who will be under a 
apocialiat’s care for some time, 

Rev, and Mrs, Carl Nugent from the 
tion at Shonchow, China, where they have 
beon faithful workers sine 1914, The 
Becks have three ehildren to whom at- 
tonding American publie schools will be an 
inforosting experience for a yenr, 

Rey and Mra, Carl Nugent from the 
Eivangolistic work at Yamagata, Japan, 
The Nugents have been faithful workers in 
the Japan Mission since 1920, They have 
4 interesting children, 

David «a Richard Noss from Japan, 
where they had been in sehool, Sinee the 
death of their father, Dr, Christopher Nowa, 
they will continue their sehooling in 
American, 

Miss Firna Flatter from Yochow, China, 
where she has been # teacher in the Ziemer 
Memorial Girls’ School sinee 1922, Miss 
Flatter has also taught in the Shenehow 
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CGirlw’ Sehool when needed there, 
in in Wausau, Wis, 

Miss Mary Hoffman from Miyagi Col- 
lege, Sendai, Japan, where she has been 
head of the Home HWeonomics Department 
since 1930. Miss Hoffman's home is in 
pypt, Pa. 

We are looking forward to hearing and 
seoing these workers at our various Synod- 
ienl and Olassical meetings and also the 
Summer Missionary Conference during 
their year in America, 


Her home 


Many impressive memories remain with 
all who have been at Camp Mensch during 
{he summer, Most of all, the fine spirit of 
quiet and peace that pervades the Vesper 
Services on Vesper Hill leaves with every- 
one a quiet reverenee for God’s great out- 
of-doors and for the sacredness of religion 
in the quiet of the heart. The theme of 
“World Friendship,” so greatly stressed at 
Camp, was strongly emphasized by Rev. 
David Baker of Baltimore, Md., in a talk 
on Sunday evening, Aug. 18. Rev. Mr. 
Baker has seen the Near Hast at first hand, 
having taught in the American University 
at Beirut, Syria, also in the American 
Sehool for Boys at Baghdad, Iraq. He 
wie nm participant in the great World War 
which had been preached as a great “Spir- 
itil Crusade” to “make the world safe 
for democracy.’ Tow disillusioned every- 
one bas beeome! This great war proved 
that war is hell and that war has never 
brought about any good in the world nor 
any peace, but simply more jealousies and 
more hatreds whieh ever brings on more 
wars, ‘The Christian individual of the 
world today needs to use his influenee to 
foneh and preach peace, for only through 
lasting peace ean any kind of world friend- 
ship be attained, 


” 


A Letter to the Editor 


THE BIBLE TELLS US 


Mirat—We are not righteous, but sinners, 
“None are righteous, no not one” “All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” Conseience and common sense tell 
us these things are true, 

Socond——Beoing sinners, we are condemn- 
od to eternal death, “The soul that sin- 
noth, it shall die.’ Simple justice! There 
is no sin in Heaven and nothing sinful can 
enter therein, This bars us out and there 
is nothing left for us but eternal death and 
damnation, 

Third-—We cannot save ourselves. “Man 
in not saved by works.” “Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of 
ain.’ Wo are certainly helpless. 

Mourth—God’s plan for our Redemption; 
“The gift of God is ternal Life, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ “The blood of 
Josus (Christ cleaneth us from all sin.” 
“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth on Him (as the Divine Son of God) 
should not perish, but have Hternal Life.” 
“Ilo that believeth shall not see condemna- 
tion, but he that believeth not is eondemn- 
ed already.” “Only believe and thou shalt 
be saved.” 

Wo are helpless, hopeless, lost sinners, 
condemned to eternal death, But God so 
loved us, that in spite of our sins, He sent 
Ilis only begotten Son to this world to shed 
His blood for the remission of our sins, 
that He might give us Bternal Life, in- 
stead of eternal death, which was our just 
desort, 

Will we accept God's gift of Eternal 
Life, through the Atonement of THis only 
hegotten Son, Jesus Christ? Or will we in- 
sult Him by saying, “No, Lord, I eannot 
accept your gift on those terms, Your 
plan is foolish and savors of superstition, 
1 will buy Hternal Life, by giving in pay- 
mont my little bundle of filthy rags (self- 
righteousness and good works).” 


—Judson Little. 
Green Lane, Pa. 
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The Hood College Campus and Coblentz Hall, viewed from the North door of 
Alumnae Hall 
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President Roosevelt signed a bill Aug. 
13 restoring $46,000,000 annually in pen- 
sions to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Boxer Rebellion. The President emphas- 
ized that this action did not establish a 
precedent in the consideration of pensions 
for World War veterans. 


600 persons died in a sudden flood at 
Turin, Italy, Aug. 13, as a dam collapsed 
and the swollen Orba River laid waste 
an area of 50 square miles. 


Sir William Watson, dean of English 
poets, died in Sussex, England, at a nurs- 
ing home, a few miles from the Rotting- 
dean cottage where he passed his declining 
years in poverty and ill-health. He was 
title 


Leaders of three branches of Method- 
ism, Aug. 13, completed preliminary nego- 
tiations for the proposed merger of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh North, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South and 
the Methodist-Protestant Church. A “plan” 
committee of 15 spent the day at Evans- 
ton, Ill., perfecting a constitution. 

Emperor Haile Selassie has dispatched 
60,000 troops to positions behind Ethiopia’s 
eastern borders, in preparation for a quick 


southward drive on Italian Somaliland if 
Italy should invade his kingdom. 

Mrs. A. M. Rich, selected by Miss Jane 
Addams to be her successor as head of Hull- 
House, Chicago, was formally named presi- 
dent by the board of directors, Aug. 13. 
She has been connected with the welfare 
settlement for 20 years. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave away 
$27,300,000 to individuals and charities in 
stock of the Socony-Vacuum Corporation 
on June 28, 9 days after President Roose- 
velt had asked Congress to impose inheri- 
tance taxes and increase existing gift and 
estate taxes, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission revealed Aug. 15. More than 
a million dollars in securities were given 
away in that time by others including W. 
K. Vanderbilt, George H. Lorimer and 
John N. Willys. 

FERA camps in the South to which some 
3500 jobless war veterans were quietly 
sent, partly because of the administra- 
tion’s fear of another bonus march, will 
be broken up by Nov. 1 and the able- 
bodied veterans in them will be trans- 
ferred to CCC camps and work-relief jobs, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Administrator, 
announced Aug. 15. 

A new basie treaty and supplemental 


agreements with Panama under which the 
United States will no longer guarantee the 
republic’s independence or have the right 
to intervene to preserve order in Panama 
City and Colon, if the Panamanian author- 
ities prove inadequate, have been virtually 
concluded after months of negotiations. 

Will Rogers, the humorist and philoso- 
pher, and Wiley Post, famous aviator, were 
crushed to death Aug. 15 in an airplane 
accident near Point Barrow, Alaska. Their 
red Arctic sky cruiser slipped and fell 50 
feet head-on into a river bank. The bodies 
were taken to Barrow and given to the 
care of Dr. Henry W. Greist, a Presbyter- 
ian medical missionary. Later they were 
brought by plane, by way of Juneau, to 
California. Wiley Post’s body was taken 
to Oklahoma after a brief stop at Los 
Angeles, A private funeral for Will 
Rogers was held at the chapel of Forest 
Lawn Cemetery, Aug. 22. Later a public 
service was held at Hollywood Bowl where 
20,000 persons gathered. The fliers were 
on a leisurely flight around the world at 
the time of their fatal Alaskan crash. 
At the news of their death expressions 
of grief and appreciation came from per- 
sons in all walks of life. Their deaths 
are mourned as a world loss. 

Mrs. Will Rogers, her daughter, Mary, 
and her sister, Miss Theba Blake, left 
Skowhegan, Me., Aug. 16, for New York 
City, en route to the Rogers home in Gali- 
fornia. Mrs. Rogers had arrived at the 
Maine resort with her sister several days 
before to visit her daughter who was ap- 
pearing with the Lake Players for the 
second season. 

The 90th meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society convened at San Francisco, 
Aug. 19; 1000 persons from all over the 
world attended the sessions. 

The tripartite negotiations at Paris 
among Great Britain, France and Italy in 
search of a peaceable settlement of Italy’s 
quarrel with Ethiopia ended Aug. 18 in 
complete failure. The conference was ad- 
journed when Premier Benito Mussolini 
of Italy refused to consider the compromise 
arrangement which Britain and France 
had proposed. 

Will Rogers, before he left for his last 
flight, signed a new contract with the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Studio to make 
ten more pictures. His salary, formerly 
$125,000 a picture, was increased to be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000, and he was 
to share in the profits. It was said by 
theater men, in a recent convention, that 
Will Rogers had the biggest film following 
of any male star. 

The House has passed—by the narrow 
majority of 174 to 165—and the Senate 
without roll call, a bill entitled “potato 
control.” The President is expected to sign 
it and so it will become a law shortly. 

Employment conditions in the United 
States presented a more favorable picture 
during June, after a temporary setback in 
the previous month, according to the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, the total num- 
ber of persons employed rising from 37,- 
716,000 in May to 37,746,000 in June. 

Crowded with 630 tourists on a eruise 
to Baltic and other Northern European 
ports, the Cunard White Star liner, Lau- 
rentic, was in a head-on collison in the 
fog in the Irish Sea, Aug. 18, with the 
Blue Star liner, Napier, enroute to Liver- 
pool from Glasgow. Six of the crew were 
crushed to death and five others of the 
Cunard liner’s crew were hurt. 


Brig. Gen. Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven, 
an Englishman, is to suceed Sir Isaae Al- 
fred Isaacs, first native-born Governor 
General of Australia. The appointment 
was made by King George, Aug. 18. 

The Omnibus Banking Bill, planned by 
the Administration to center control over 
currency and credit in the government, 


was passed by the Senate and House, Aug. 


19, without a record vote. 

According to a recent report, 30,000 
Italians, sick and wounded, have already 
been transported through the Suez Canal, 
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returning from Italy’s African colonies, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

The Guffey-Snyder bill to regulate the 
bituminous coal industry was passed, Aug. 
19, by the House in a sectional rather 
than party division of 194 to 168. 

Miss Marie Jose Laval, daughter of 
Premier Laval, was married Aug. 20 in 
Paris to Count Rene de Chambrun, descen- 
dant of the Marquis de Lafayette, and 
nephew of the late Nicholas Longworth. 
Mrs. Longworth attended the wedding. 

William Henry Gilbert, 94, last surviv- 
ing member of a detail of six Civil War 
soldiers who guarded the body of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as it lay in state in Philadel- 
phia in 1865, died at his home near York, 
Paeaug. 19; 

Only $900,000,000 of the $4,000,000,000 
work-relief fund voted by Congress three 
months ago is left unallotted according to 
an announcement Aug. 19 by Colonel Hor- 
atio B. Hackett, Assistant Public Works 
Administrator. 

Plans to have 400 earillons in the United 
States and Canada ehime in tribute to Will 
Rogers at the hour of his private funeral, 
Aug. 22, at Los Angeles, were made Aug. 
19 by J. C. Deagan, secretary of a com- 
pany which makes earillons. A five-min- 
ute toll followed by the playing of Cho- 
pin’s funeral march and “Abide With Me,” 
were requested in the air-mail letters to 
owners of chimes. 


NATIONAL ANTI-NOISE WEEK ~ 
(Week of November 10, 1935) 


SH! QUIET, PLEASE 

DR. GRENVILLE KLEISER, who start- 
ed the Anti-Noise Campaign in London and 
Paris, offers a prize of ten dollars for the 
best list of ten suggestions or rules for 
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observing NATIONAL ANTI - NOISE woman became the first European convert. 
WEEK beginning November 10, 1935. Her conversion took place in a _ quiet 

RULES: Manuscripts must be typewrit- prayer-meeting, on a river bank. 
ten and in prose. A contestant may sub- The picture of Lydia is exquisitely 
mit several lists. Open to any one,—any- drawn. It supplies very little biographical 
where. Contest closes September 15, 1935. information, but it contains a fine delinea- 
Winner’s name will appear in “The Amer- tion of her character. With a few deft 


ican Author,” Upland, Indiana, for Novem- 
ber, 1935. Mail mss. to: Grenville Kleiser 
(National Anti-Noise Week), 
72nd Street, New York City. 


* * * * 


One West 


NEEDLESS NOISE 
By Grenville Kleiser 


NOISE, NOISE, NOISE, NOISE, 
Noise that murders peace and poise! 
Noise of traffic on the street, 
Noise of midnight tramping feet; 
Noise of tooting horns and drills, 
Noise of singers’ maddening trills; 
Noise of heavy, clattering vans, 
Noise of milkmen’s rattling cans; 
Noise of loud, loquacious bore, 
Noise of fiends who slam the door; 
Noise of vendors, lacking sense, 
Noise of cats on neighbor’s fence; 
Noise of clicking type machines, 
Noise of talkers in their teens; 
Noise of jangling telephones, 
Noise of cornets, saxophones; 
Noise of dishes, airships, dogs, 
Noise of roosters, cows and hogs; 
Noise of radios, phonographs, 
Noise of boisterous, raucous laughs; 
Noise of rusty, grinding wheels, 
Noise of radios, pianos, peals; 
Noise of shunting trains at night, 
Noise of fire-trucks that affright; 
Noise of ponderous trams and ears, 
Noise of revelers after hours; 
Noise, noise, noise, noise, 
NOISE THAT MURDERS PEACE AND 
POISE! 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
September 8, 1935 


Lydia and Priscilla 

(Christian Women in Industrial Life) 

Acts 16:11-15; 18:1-3, 24-28 

Golden Text: Give her the fruits of her 
hands; and let her works praise her in the 
gates. Proverbs 31:31. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Lydia. 2. Priscilla. 

Paul’s world seems to lie far behind us, 
totally different from ours. What possible 
resemblance can there be between the Asia 
Minor he knew, and the East, near and far, 
as we know it today, seething with unrest, 
political, social, economic, intellectual? Or 
between the Balkan States, the cockpit of 
Europe, and those provinces when the 
apostle visited them? 

We forget that, after all, Paul’s real 
world was like our own. It consisted of 
people, not of “populations”; of men and 
women, husbands and wives, parents and 
children; of soldiers, merchants, and labor- 
ers. Living, they trod our earth, and knew 
all its joys and sorrows, all its sin and 
suffering, all its labors and trials. Dying, 
they gazed into the same sky that circles 
above us, so vast and so silent, wondering 
what promise or menace it hid from mortal 
eyes. 

To this world Paul preached the glad 
tidings. Christianity spread because it 
satisfied human needs, and met men’s deep- 
est longings. In our present lesson-series 
we have renewed our acquaintance with 
some of the typical trophies of Christ. We 
have studied the lives of Martha, Barnabas, 
and Paul. Today we add the portraits of 


Lydia and Priscilla to this living picture 
gallery of representative men and women. 

I. Lydia, Acts 16:11-15. Accompanied 
by Silas, Paul launched upon his second 
missionary journey. At Lystra, he found 
Timothy, who then became his helper and 
companion. They came to Troas, and look- 
ed out over the Aegean Sea that washed 
the shores of Europe. There, in a vision, 
Paul heard the ery, “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” Directly, a little ship 
carried Paul and his three companions 
from the end of Asia to the tip of Europe. 

Paul merely began the Christianization 
of Europe, without any adequate concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the task of win- 
ning that vast world for Christ. But he 
lodged the gospel in the bosom of a family, 
and, thus, he laid a sure foundation for the 
future. For out of the family are the is- 
sues of life. 

Stirring episodes marked the opening of 
the evangelistic campaign in Hurope. From 
an idyllic riverside, we are thrust into the 
turmoil of a street mob. Then we pass in- 
to the gloom of a prison, and attend a 
prayer-meeting that ends with a conver- 
sion. We see men and women at their 
best and worst, a pious matron and a piti- 
able slave-maid, mercenary men and a cow- 
ardly magistrate, courageous missionaries 
and a converted jailer. The whole scene 
is typical and prophetic. ‘We see the 
lights and shadows of that old world’s life 
under the impact of the new gospel. 

In the center of that stirring scene 
stands Lydia, “a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, which worshiped God.” 
Her native city in Asia Minor was famous 
for its dye, procured from shell-fish. Busi- 
ness had brought this Jewish proselyte to 
Philippi, where she had prospered. This 


strokes of his pen, the writer of the story 
portrays a matron whose modesty match- 
ed her piety, a worthy “mother-superior” 
of the noble company of Christian women 
that adorn the pages of history down to 
our times. 

Business had not choked her religion. 
Prosperity had not quenched her piety. In 
that foreign city she remained true to her 
adopted faith. Six days she labored in 
her shop, selling purple dye, but on the 
Sabbath she joined a small company of 
Jews, who worshiped Jehovah at an insig- 
nificant sanctuary by a running stream. 
There Paul met her. He and his com- 
panions sought out the place where “prayer 
was wont to be made.” They “sat down 
and spake to the women which resorted 
thither.” And the Lord opened the heart 
of Lydia “that she gave heed to the words 
that were spoken” (v. 14). 

There was no magic in the conversion of 
Lydia. She had practised all the rites and 
ceremonies of Judaism scrupulously. She 
kept the Sabbath-day holy, and she prayed 
faithfully and fervently. But there re- 
mained an aching void in her life that the 
Mosaic ordinances could not fill. Like the 
Ethiopian, she felt a heart-hunger that re- 
quired other food. 

Paul’s conversational sermon met that 
supreme need. She gave “heed to the words 
that were spoken.” She was baptized, to- 
gether with her household. We may be 
very sure that the Lord will always “open 
the heart” of such as Lydia. Such hearts 
are morally prepared for the gospel mes- 
sage. It satisfies their inmost longings. 

Our story mentions another woman, a 
slave-girl, who brought her masters much 
gain by soothsaying. This afflicted girl 
followed the missionaries, and cried after 
them. Paul was sore troubled. He pitied 
the girl, and he detested her exploitation 
by unscrupulous men. He healed her and, 
thus, deprived her masters of their un- 
godly gain. 

Lydia and this maid stand far apart in 
life. They represent womanhood at its 
best and worst. Yet the gospel brought 
help and healing to both. This nameless 
maid and the distinguished matron are the 
novices among the countless company of 
women whom Christ has made free. ; 

It was the spirit of greed that held the 
girl in bondage. It has wrought infinite 
mischief to human personality through all 
the ages. And it is still alive in our social 
order. Men, women, and even children 
still suffer much from the ravages of this 
demoniacal spirit. It will be exorcised 
when men give heed to the gospel. The 
Church must needs trouble and vex all 
forms of business and pleasure that traffic 
in souls and destroy human happiness. 

One final touch rounds out our picture 
of Lydia. After her baptism, “she be- 
sought us, saying, If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide there. And she constrain- 
ed us” (v. 15). Thus she added a fine hu- 
mility and gracious hospitality to her 
womanly virtues. When Paul and Silas 
came out of prison, they “entered into the 
house of Lydia” (v. 40). 

Then she disappears from our records. 
In his letter to the Philippians Paul speaks 
of “those women which labored with me 
in the gospel,’ but he does not mention 
Lydia by name. But, doubtless, the apostle 
included her in that group of Philippian 
women, “whose names,’ he declares, “are 
written in the book of life.” 

II. Priscilla. This second study takes 
us to Corinth, whither Paul had gone from 
Athens on his second missionary tour. His 
ministry in this great city, the capital of 
Achaia, was destined to be most success- 
ful, though the discouraged apostle had no 
intimation of it when he entered within 
its gates. 
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Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 
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Rome. When the apostle arrived in Corinth 
he found lodgment in their house. Perhaps 
it was the bond of their common eraft that 
first drew Paul to Aquila’s house, both be- 
ing tent-makers. But he found more than 
a fellow-craftsman. There was true kin- 
ship of spirit between him and these pious 
Jewish exiles. There can be no doubt that 
the success of Paul’s long ministry in Cor- 
inth was materially aided and promoted by 
these good friends, whose home sheltered 
him, and whose hearts loved him. 

The names of Aquila and Priscilla in- 
variably appear together in our records, 
linked together by marriage and by their 
common devotion to the cause of Christ. 
We know little of their early life. Both 
were Jews of the dispersion. Possibly they 
were Christians before they left Rome, but 
most probably they owed their conversion 
to the preaching of Paul. 
having accepted the new faith, they adorn- 
ed it with their lives of service. 

During his stay in Corinth these two 
were Paul’s most intimate companions, 
profiting much from their daily fellowship 
with this great teacher and preacher. They 
gave up their business to accompany Paul 
to Eylesus, the most important city in Asia 
Minor, and, when the apostle proceeded to 
Antioch, he left this devoted couple in 
charge of the evangelistic work. Now the 
name of Priscilla takes precedence over 
that of her husband. She is mentioned 
first in our records, for, apparently, she 
was the more gifted of the two. 

It was during their sojourn in Ephesus 
that Priscilla and Aquila met Apollos, “an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” This learned Jew came from Alex- 
andria, a great center of Jewish learning, 
where Philo was expounding a confused 
theology. When Priscilla and Aquila heard 
Apollos preach in the synagogue, “they 
took him unto them, and expounded unto 
him more perfectly the way of God,” for 
he knew “only the baptism of John.” 

After this these two evangelists were no 
longer closely connected with Paul’s min- 
istry, though he continues to mention and 
salute them in his writings as “my fellow- 
workers.” 

In his letter to the Romans, Paul says, 
“Salute Prisca and Aquila, my fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus, who for my life 
laid down their own necks; unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the 
Churches of the Gentiles” (16:3, 4). Evi- 
dently, these devoted friends of Paul had 
risked their lives to save him from death; 
possibly, during the Ephesian riot. 

The last mention of them occurs near 
the end of Paul’s laborious life, in his Sec- 
ond Epistle to Timothy. Some of his 
friends and helpers had fallen away, like 
Demas, but Prisca and Aquila remained 
faithful to him to the end. Paul saluted 
them from the borderland of death (4:19). 
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The author of the 42nd Psalm appears to 
have been greatly discouraged. His dis- 
couragement, however, was not due to any 
physical illness or adversity in life. He 
had not lost his business or his fortune. 
He had not suffered like Job, who had lost 
all his possessions and his children and 
who had to endure great physical pain so 
that he sat upon the ash heap and lamented 
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the day he was born. The Psalmist was 
discouraged because his enemies ridiculed 
his faith in God. ‘hey continually said un- 
to him: “Where is thy God?” Daily they 
said unto him: “Where is thy God?” He 
was discouraged because of the oppression 
of his enemies. Llijah was likewise dis- 
. couraged because there were so few left 
who trusted in Jehovah. Many of the ser- 
vants of God become discouraged when the 
results of their labors do not appear. 
Church workers frequently are discouraged 
because the Church does not grow more 
rapidly and evil doers are still so many. 
Discouragement about spiritual matters is 
altogether too prevalent among even the 
followers of Jesus. 

The causes of discouragement are many. 
Sometimes it is due to one’s physical condi- 
tion. When one’s system is run down, when 
one’s nerves are on edge, when one’s diges- 
tion is impaired, one frequently becomes 
discouraged. One’s whole outlook on life 
is often colored by one’s state of health. 
If one can get back his health and strength 
the discouragement will disappear. 

Sometimes discouragement is due to one’s 
state of mind. One’s intellectual life has 
much to do with it. Some folks seem to be 
naturally morbid and moody, they are al- 
ways sad and despondent. Frequently they 
are introverts, dwelling upon their short- 
comings and failures, the objects of self 
pity. Such folks as a rule are very miser- 
able and they cast gloom and despair all 
around them. Often this shows a diseased 
state of mind. If the thing is allowed to 
go on it may lead to insanity and other 
perversities of the mind. Sometimes it is 
due to imaginary troubles. Really most of 
the troubles which we so much fear never 
become real. Fear is torment but most of 
our fears never materialize. 

Sometimes discouragement comes from 
spiritual causes. We are conscious of our 
sin, we seem to struggle in vain to over- 
come it. The good we would, we do not, 
and the evil we would not, that we do, and 
we cry out with Paul—“O wretched man, 
that I am.” 

But from whatever source discourage- 
ment may spring it must be overcome, de- 
feated. We are never at our best when we 
are discouraged. It militates against suc- 
cess in life, and moreover it always shows 
a lack of faith in God. Discouragement is 
a form of denial of the goodness, the help 
of God. If we truly believe in God, we 
shall never be cast down in spirit. The 
waves and the billows may go over us, yet 
the Lord will command. His loving kindness 
in the daytime, and in the night His song 
shall be with us. 
spair and discouragement is hope and trust 
in God—‘Hope thou in God.” That was 
the refuge of the Psalmist, and that must 
be our refuge also. The pessimist is the 
man who looks down, who only thinks of 
himself and the conditions about him. The 
optimist looks up to God. He says: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence my help cometh.” When you be- 
come discouraged, take it to the Lord in 
prayer. Tell Him what is troubling you. 
It will greatly relieve you if you share 
your troubles with God. There is our first 
refuge, there is our “first aid.” 

But there are other ways by which we 
may defeat discouragement. One is by the 
sheer force of our own will power. We can 
simply resolve that we shall not be dis- 
couraged. We can chase gloomy and de- 
spairing thoughts from our minds. But we 
must do it quickly. We must not allow 
discouragement to get the better of,us. We 
must not entertain it, nor harbor it in the 
soul. It is a bad thing to take the spirit 
‘of it along with us to bed. Let not the 
sun go down on your discouragement. 
Never go to bed to weep over your lot in 
life. Go to bed to sleep, and oftentimes 
sleep will restore your condition, but if 
you lie awake all night brooding and whin- 
ing over your situation, you will be less 
fitted to fight it off. 

Another way to defeat discouragement is 
by becoming more active. Lazy people be- 


The surest cure for de- 


come more easily discouraged than busy 
people. Folks that have nothing to do fre- 
quently get the blues. The remedy lies in 
getting busy. By becoming occupied in 
some worthy enterprise, by doing something 
zealously, intensely and enthusiastically, 
the feeling of discouragement disappears. 
[If you have nothing else to do, go out and 
run or walk, but do it strenuously. This 
is a sure cure for the blues. It gets your 
mind off yourself while at the same time 
it tones up your physical life. 

Still another way to defeat discourage- 
ment is to count your blessings. Remember 
what the Lord has done for you. The dis- 
couraged man is always the man who for- 
gets. He fails to remember the good that 
has already come to him in his life. The 
Psalmist says: “Therefore will I remember 
thee.” We have so much to be thankful 
for that we have no reason for despair. 
Count your many blessings, dwell on the 
positive side of life, not on its negative 
side. Walk in the sunlight, not in the 
shadow. Be thankful, not complaining. Be 
cheerful, not despondent; be hopeful, not 
despairing. Be not faithless, but believing. 
Thus shall the shadows flee and the day be 
bright. We can defeat discouragement if 
we will and if we hope in God. 
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Decisive Days in Social and Religious 
Progress, by Adna Wright Leonard, 155 
pp. $1.50. The Abingdon Press. 

A well-known Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church assembles here five lec- 
tures he delivered at the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, New York. The themes are: 1. 
The War Menace and Its Answer; 2. A 
Nation Betrayed (The Liquor Problem and 
the Failure of Repeal); 3. Christ-Centered 
Religious Education; 4. A Plummet-Line 
of Modern Christian Missions; 5. Spiritual 
Re-enforcements Through Hvyangelism. 
This is stimulating reading. It comes from 
the heart of a man with strong convic- 
tions, who is able to state persuasively 
what he believes. For the most part, also, 
it appeals to the mind as well as the heart. 


Financial Recovery for the Local Church, 
by Julius Earl Crawford. Cokesbury 
Press. Price, $1. 

Out of a score of years spent in writing, 
speaking and teaching Christian steward- 
ship, the author presents this book which 
may well be described as a classic on giv- 
ing. How giving began in the Church is 
shown, as well as the distinctive position 
of the minister in teaching and inspiring 
benevolence, and why laymen should be 
faithful and intelligent in the management 
of Church finances. The matter of build- 
ing a Church, the making of budgets, of 
knowing the givers and developing the non- 
givers, for home giving and world service. 
Each chapter has questions for thought 
and discussion and many references from 
other writers on the subjects discussed, 
including notice of many plans that have 
been tried and proven. There seems to be 
no phase of the giving problem that has 
been omitted. —A. D. 
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REV. DR. FREDERICK WILLIAM 
LEICH 


Frederick William Leich, son of Rev. F. 
P. and Bertha (Bossard) Leich, was born 
at Jackson, Wis., on June 13, 1871. After 
work in the Mission House, he entered 
Ripon College and then the University of 
Wisconsin, receiving his A. B. degree in 
1893. He was also a graduate of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 1897. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
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ity from Heidelberg in 1921 and Th.M. at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1922. 
He was ordained to the ministry of the 
Gospel in 1897 and became pastor of the 
Chureh in New Philadelphia, Ohio, 1897- 


1901; First Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1901-1907; First Church, Akron, Ohio, 
1907-1912; First Church, Galion, Ohio, 
1912-1913; Superintendent of Fairview 
Park Hospital, 1913-1918; First Church, 
Galion, Ohio, 1918-1921. Since 1922 


he was a Professor of Systematic Theology, 
first at Central Seminary, Dayton, O., and 
since 1934 at Eden Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo. For a long time Dr. Leich 
was the Stated Clerk of Central Synod 
and had served in the same capacity in the 
new Ohio Synod since its union with Cen- 
tral Synod until the time of his death. 
He was a member of the committee that 
prepared for this union. For many years 
he served as Assistant Stated Clerk of Gen- 
eral Synod, until the time of the merger. 
He was on the Executive Committee of 
General Synod and several of its commis- 
sions, and was a useful member of the For- 
ward Movement Commission. Until re- 
cently, he was Secretary of the Board of 
Directors of Central Publishing House, 
to which Board the last Ohio Synod re- 
elected him. He also served as a member 
of the Board of the Ft. Wayne Orphans’ 
Home. He was a member of Galion Lodge, 
No. 414, F. and A. M., and of Galion Chap- 
ter, No. 142, R. A. M. 

This faithful and beloved servant of 
the Church is survived by his widow, whose 
maiden name was Hildegard Alice Wol- 
frum, and who is the capable President of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of Gen- 
eral Synod; also by two children, F. W. 
Leich, Jr., of Chicago and Mrs. L. N. Hoff- 
man, of Shelby, O. 
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Dr. Leich, who had not been in robust 
health for several years, was stricken with 
heart trouble on July 27 while at the cot- 
tage of his daughter, along the shore of 
Lake Erie. He was removed to his daugh- 
ter’s home in Shelby where he suffered a 
second and fatal heart attack on the late 
afternoon of Wednesday, Aug. 7. The 
remains were taken thence to Galion where 
they lay in state on Aug. 10 up to 2 P. M., 
the hour for the funeral services. These 
were in charge of Dr. L. W. Stolte, pastor 
of Mrs. Leich, in the Second Church, at 
Dayton. At least 40 ministers of our 
Church were present. Three addresses 
were made by President Charles E. Miller, 
of Heidelberg College, Dr. Henry J. Christ- 
man, long the colleague of Dr. Leich in 
Central Seminary and Eden, and by Presi- 
dent 8. D. Press, of Eden Seminary. The 
front of the Church was banked with a 
profusion of flowers. Thus passed away 
another of the outstanding sons of our 
Church, and his gracious ministries have 
enriched hundreds of lives. As President 
Press truly said, “His life was a shining 
example of faithfulness unto death.” 


Dr. H. J. Christman’s Tribute 


In the passing of Dr. Leich, the Church 
has lost one of her noblest and best. His 
personality was gracious and his brotherly 
spirit was the subject of frequent remark. 
He was a man of deep convictions, by 
which convictions he stood firmly. He 
acted with careful deliberation and wise 
judgment, which made him a valued lead- 
er in the Church. His counsel was sought 
as that of a brother in whom confidence 
could always be securely reposed. 

He was a faithful and efficient pastor. 
He loved to preach the Gospel in which 
he so firmly believed, and he preached it 
with power. He loved the Church and his 
life was wholly committed to the Kingdom 
of God. His affectionate spirit made him 
a great pastor. His vital interest in hu- 
man welfare led him into the service of 
the Hospital as its superintendent, in 
which position he served efficiently and 
well. But his love for the preaching of 
the Gospel tugged at his heart until he 
re-entered the pastorate. 


The call to teach in (Central Theological 
Seminary at Dayton, O., came to him with 
much persuasion. It was a sore task for 
him to leave the pastorate of this Galion 
Church in which he was so happy. Feel- 
ing the pressure of the call, he accepted, 
and for thirteen years devoted himself 
unreservedly to the high calling of teach- 
ing theology. For this he had special fit- 
ness. All the elements of character and 
ability that entered into his success as a 
pastor contributed to his efficiency as a 
teacher, 


He taught in the department of sys- 
tematic theology. This called for clear 
thinking, wide reading, logical presenta- 
tion. All these he embodied to a remark- 
able degree and in well balanced propor- 
tions. The student was never left in doubt 
as to the meaning of the teacher. Clarity 
and logical sequence were always outstand- 
ing. The absolute sincerity of the teacher 
always carried confidence to the mind and 
heart of the student. But the student also 
enjoyed utmost freedom in thinking and, 
whatever his conclusions, he had the re- 
spect of his teacher. Dr. Leich had a 
clearcut, carefully formulated statement 
of his own theological thinking, but was 
charitable with those who held different 
viewpoints. 

He was called into various positions of 
leadership in the Church, which positions 
he held as a sacred trust. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Forward 
Movement. His great worth was not a 
matter of position but of personality, gen- 
uineness, sinecrity, ability and vital spir- 
itual character. 

We are called upon to bid farewell for 
a little while to a great Christian—pastor, 
preacher, philanthropist, teacher, husband, 
father, friend, brother beloved. May the 


richest spiritual blessing and sustaining 
grace rest upon Mrs, Leich, Frederick, Jr., 
Mrs. Hoffman and her family; and in order 
that the Church may not suffer loss, may 
we who carry on live and serve a bit more 
nobly, efficiently, sacrificially, divinely em- 
powered by Him Whose we are and Whom 
we serve. 


Dr. C. E. Miller’s Tribute 


I certainly express the sentiment of a 
host of Ministers and Elders, not able 
to be present, when I say that in the death 
of Dr, Leich we have not only lost a prized 
personal friend, but our beloved Church 
has lost one of her most trusted leaders. 

Many of us hoped that he might have 
a few more years of service to give espec- 
ially as a teacher of theology in the now 
merged Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
We have repeatedly heard of the increas- 
ing appreciation of his work during the 
first year in his new field. The future 
seemed very promising, but our Father in 
Heaven, who makes no mistakes, had an- 
other plan for His servant. Our hearts 
are heavy with sorrow, but we do not 
question the wisdom or the goodness of 
Him whom we seek to serve; whatever 
He does is well done. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Dr. Leich entered the Gospel ministry. It 
was his normal inheritance—a _ richer 
legacy than houses and lands or stocks 
and bonds can ever be. It must have been 
the atmosphere of the home in which his 
young life developed—a minister’s home— 
that made it easily possible for him, like 
Samuel of old, to hear God’s call to preach 
the Gospel. 

His work in school and college and semi- 
nary was motivated by a great ideal. His 
mind and heart had been gripped by a 
great life purpose which stood as a con- 
stant challenge to his best effort. 

I do not suppose that in planning his 
life work Dr. Leich ever thought of any- 
thing more than the responsible duties of 
the pastoral office. To preach the Gospel 
of Christ with power and to be a faithful 
shepherd of the flock constituted a task 
which required the best that any man had 
to give. 

He was probably not aware of the fact 
that he possessed certain natural endow- 
ments which qualified him to render his 
Chureh important service, in addition to 
the work of the pulpit and the pastorate. 
I am very sure that he never sought any 
of the responsible offices which, as the 
years passed, he was called upon to fill. 
He was a modest man. Self-seeking of 
any kind was so foreign to his nature and 
to his high conception of the Christian 
ministry, that anything like seeking his 
own advancement was never ascribed to 
him. Dr. Leich, as I knew him through 
many years, was happy to be simply the 
humble and faithful servant of his God, 
ready always to do His Will; and the mind 
of man has yet to discover a finer and 
more rewarding attitude toward the life 
we live. 

Dr. Leich was first and foremost a 
preacher and pastor. The major part of 
his life was given to the care of Churches 
in New Philadelphia, Akron, Cleveland 
and this Church where we have gathered 
to honor his memory and to comfort our 
hearts with the promises of the Gospel. 
Endowed with natural gifts of mind and 
heart, and thoroughly trained in the 
schools of his day, and motivated by a sin- 
cere desire to serve God and his fellow- 
men through the Gospel, it is little wonder 
that he was called to these important posts 
of service. 

I am sure that he was from the begin- 
ning an earnest and faithful student of 
the Word. Without proper habits of in- 
dustry in the first years, he would never 
have become the scholarly preacher and 
teacher we have all recognized him to be. 
Great is our sense of loss today because 
his eloquent voice and his stirring mes- 
sages will not be heard again in the pul- 
pits of our Churches. 


If no one is wise enough to compute the 
loss to a community and to the world when 
a good man leaves, never to return, how 
shall we estimate the loss sustained when 
a faithful and efficient minister of Christ 
is summoned hence? The need of the world 
in every generation is the faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel, for “faith cometh by 
hearing and hearing by the Word of God.” 
This is the Divine plan; for it there can 
be no substitute. 

We live in a day when the major em- 
phasis in our thinking and in our effort 
seems to be on material things. The 
physical is always consciously present with 
us. I know that in a world of plenty, 
millions of human beings are hungry and 
that many other millions live in painful 
discontent because they do not possess all 
the things they desire; but physical pover- 
ty is not the worst calamity that can be- 
fall our race. All the wealth of Dives, 
with the material comforts it will buy, can 
never satisfy the deepest needs of the 
soul. “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” Jesus came into the world to save 
men from spiritual poverty, to redeem their 
souls, to show them the more excellent 
way, to make available the life that is 
abundant. 

He has commissioned men to carry this 
Gospel of salvation and life to the ends 
of the earth. It is faith in this Gospel 
which enables the true minister of Christ 
to preach with power. If a man really 
believes with all his heart that there is 
no other Name under heaven given among 
men whereby the world can be saved, he 
will cry out with the missionary apostle 
of the early Church, “I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ; it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,” and “Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” . 

This is the explanation of Dr. Leich’s 
preaching. He believed in the Gospel, he 
preached it sincerely and earnestly; he 
had the rich reward of seeing men’s lives 
completely changed, he saw them become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. He was 
a builder of character, the kind of char- 
acter that will stand the test of time. You 
know that time is God’s instrument where- 
by God weighs and measures and deter- 
mines values. Paul makes it clear that 
at last “every man’s work shall be made 
manifest; for the day shall declare it, be- 
cause it shall be revealed by fire; and the 
fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is. If any man’s work abide which . 
he hath built, he shall receive a reward.” 


The crowning work of Dr. Leich’s use- — 
ful career was the teaching of theology. — 
In our Chureh there is no higher honor — 
or heavier responsibility than that of train- 
ing young men for the Gospel Ministry. 
Through this work Dr. Leich rendered his ~ 
greatest service to his Church. He thus 
projected his life into the future. Though 
now his voice is silent, he will through 
men thus trained not cease to preach the © 9 
everlasting Gospel to a needy world. 


I am constrained to speak of what I at 
regard the outstanding characteristics of . 
Dr. Leich’s ministry of preaching and A 
teaching and serving in the Church. In y= 


his manner and method there was always 
a quiet strength, an unquestioned stability = 
which was most assuring. We all felt it. — ‘8 
In counsel with others, in teaching and = 
in preaching this was always manifest. His — oe 
balanced judgment and friendly sympathy 

made his counsel sought and accepted by = 
students and by brother pastors. — on Bt 


+ 


If Dr. Leich had any doubts, he never 


persuaded that he is able to keep 
which I have committed unto Him a 
that day.” : aie 


